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Motes. 
NEWTON AND THE DOG, 

The Dean of Wells has a very interesting article 
in the Nineteenth Century for this month on 
his predecessors in that cathedral. In speaking 
of comparatively recent removals of some ancient 
stained glass windows in that historic building, 
he refers, by way of illustration, to the very old 
story about Sir Isaac Newton and his dog. The 
animal is said to have accidentally burnt some papers 
of great value, whereat the philosopher exclaimed, 
“Ob, Diamond, Diamond, thou little knowest what 
mischief thou hast done !” 

The truth of this story has often been called in 
question. Sir David Brewster thinks it quite a 
sufficient confutation of it to refer to “the remark 
of Dr. Humphrey Newton that Sir Isaac never had 
any communion with dogs or cats.” Dr. Humphrey’s 
acquaintance, however, with the habits of his great 
namesake (he was no relation) appears to have been 
limited to the five years (1684 to 1689) during 
which he was occupied as his assistant and amanu- 
ensis at Cambridge. Respecting this period he 
wrote to Mr. Conduitt that Newton “kept neither 
dog nor cat in his chamber, which made well for 
the old woman, his bedmaker, she faring much the 

t for it, for in a morning she has sometimes 
found both dinner and supper scarcely tasted of.” 
It was whilst Dr. Humphrey was thus employed 


that the ‘ Principia’ was composed, and he told 
Mr. Conduitt that he copied it out before it went 
to the press. It is evident that if the story be true 
about the dog having burnt any of Sir Isaac’s 
papers, these formed no part of that great work, as 
the Dean of Wells appears inadvertently to have 
supposed. That some of his scientific papers were 
at some time destroyed by a candle left burning is 
certain; but when it is difficult to say. Possibly 
it may have happened more than once, particularly 
as Newton was undoubtedly troubled with that 
carelessness which arises from absence of mind. Dr. 
Humphrey Newton says that it was before he 
wrote the ‘ Principia.’ 

On the other hand, Brewster shows that the 
natural conclusion from the reference to the unfortu- 
nate candle in De la Pryme’s ‘ Diary’ is that the 
burning took place about the end of 1691 or begin- 
ning of 1692. He states that the accident arose 
from Newton leaving the candle alight whilst going 
to chapel on a winter's morning. Mr. Conduitt 
wrote a memorandum upon it after a conversation 
with Newton, and stated that the candle was thus 
left whilst “he went down into the bowling-green, 
and meeting somebody who diverted him from re- 
turning as he intended.” He does not mention any 
date, but says that Newton “ said he believed there 
was something in the papers which related to both 
[the ‘ Optics’ and ‘ Method of Fluxions’), and that 
he was obliged to work them all over again.” Ab- 
surdly exaggerated reports got abroad respecting 
the accident; and Prof. Sturm, of Altorf, men- 
tioned to Dr. Wallis a ramour which had reached 
him that Newton’s “ house and books and all his 
goods were burnt, and himself so disturbed in 
mind thereupon as to be reduced to very ill circum- 
stances”; on which Dr. Wallis remarks that this 
“ being all false, I thought fit presently to rectify 
that groundless mistake.” An early correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ however (1* S. xii. 501), seems to 
have seen the statement and not its rectification or 
confutation ; for Brewster shows clearly that the 
temporary clouding of Newton’s intellect (whatever 
it amounted to) could have had nothing to do with 
the burning of his papers. The cause was loss of 
sleep and appetite, arising doubtless from pro- 
longed labour and study; and it must have com- 
menced in the autumn of 1692, as his letter to 
Mr. Pepys, in which he states that he had suffered 
from it for a twelvemonth and had lost his former 
‘* consistency of mind,” is dated Sept. 13, 1693. 

The statement that the destruction of the papers 
was caused by a dog called Diamond upsetting the 
candle was, I believe, first made in a note in 
Thomas Maude’s ‘ Wensleydale.’ Maude says that 
it occurred ‘‘ in the latter part of Sir Isaac’s days,” 
and that it “is authenticated by a person now 
living [1780].” Now the fact mentioned by Dr. 
Humphrey Newton that Sir Isaac, whilst he was 
with him at Cambridge, kept neither dog nor cat 
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is no proof that he may not have become attached 
to a dog in later life. I have only had experience 
myself of such attachment within the last few 

But I must make two remarks. If Sir 
— had a second accident late in life of having 
papers burnt by a candle, so far from relating to 
the ‘ Principia,’ they could not have been on high 
mathematical subjects. Secondly, if the candle 
were really upset by a favourite dog, though I 
am far from wishing to impugn the general ex- 
cellence of Newton’s temper, I do not think he 
deserves any special commendation for not adding 
“ a single stripe ” to his (real or supposed) celebrated 
exclamation, “ Thou little knowest what mischief 
thou hast done,” since no one who felt any attach- 
ment to a dumb animal would strike it for so un- 
intentional an act. W. T. Lrwy. 

Blackheath. 


FUR SEAL TRADE. 
(See 8. iv. 445.) 

To those who have read the letter of Thomas 
Chapman to Sir Joseph Banks it may be interest- 
ing to see the memorial to the Earl of Liverpool, 
the original of which is in my possession :— 

To The Right ~ Ear! of Liverpool, 

c. 


The Memorial of Thomas hey ae of No. 5, York 
Street, Covent Garden. 

Jan 1st, 1816. 
Humbly Sheweth,—That your Memoirialest in the 
1796 Discoverd the means of making the Fur of the 
th Sea Seal Skins Available to the Manufacturers of 
this Country, That this Important Invention hath been 
the means of Creating 2 new and Advantagous 7'rade in 
this Country, Greatly Benifitting the Merchants, the 
Southern Fishery, the Ship Owners, and the Coloney of 
new South Wales, who are thereby Induce’d to make 
Voyages of Discovery in Search of Fur Seals, and Gener- 
aly Send To this Country about one Hundered Thousand 
Annualy. That from those Fur Seal Skins a very Great 
tity of most Excellent Fur is Obtaind, Equal in 
‘alue to the Fur of the Beaver, from our own Fisherys 
also great Quantites of Fur Seal Skins are Imported. 
That the Seal Fur when Taken from the Skin by your 
Memoirialests /nvention Constantly gives Employment 
and Bread to Thousands and Tens of Thousands by 
Manufacturing it into fine Hats, Spining and then 
Wove into most Beautyful! Shawls and Cloth Preparing 
and making it up into Muffs, Tippets, Trimings, Xc., for 
warm and Ornamental Clothing. That Previous to your 
Memoirialests Invention of Extracting by the Root the 
whole of the Inconceivable Quantity of course Hair that 
Intermingled among the Fur on the skin of the 
South Sea Seal, they were of so little Value as not be 
worth Importing, and for some years none had been 
taken, being Deemd not worth the Freight of the Ship. 
That the smal! Quantity that were Imported were Cheifly 
Purchased by the Tanners at from four Pence to two 
Shillings Each. That they have since Sold at Two 
Pounds & Upwards P* Skin. That their Fur hath 


been Sold at ighty Shillings Pr Pound Wt. That, 
this most Valuable Article Previous to your Memoirial- 
ests Invention was made no Use of, but was thrown to 
the Dunghill. The Tanners by the aid of Lime took off 
the Fur & Course Hair Allitogether and sold it fora few 


Struggling with every Difficulty spent some years of the 
Prime of his Life in bringing the Manufacture of the 
Seal Fur to Perfection & into General Use. That as soon 
as he had Accomplish'd this he was Opposed by Monied 
Men of Large Capital, who year after year Bought up 
and forestall’d the whole Importation of Fur Seal Skins, 
and then Employ’d the very Workmen your Memoirialest 
had Instructed with great Trouble & Expence. That 
your Memoirialest by those unfair and Oppressive Pro. 
ceedings was at Length utterly Ruind. He had no 
Capital to Secure his Invention to himself in the begin- 
ing, and in a few years your Memoiralest, unable to bear 
up any Longer Against Accumulated Oppression & 
Misfortune, was Forced into the Fleet Prison, where he 
Sufferd Ten Months Imprisonment Previous to the 
Passing Lord Redsdales Ineolvent Act, for some Debts 
Unavoidably Contracted by Erecting works For the 
better Manufacturing the Seal Fur, and a farther Loss 
by some Damaged Skins Compleated _— Memoirialests 
Ruin. That on the Third of March 1814 your Memoirial- 
est was Discharged. Having then no House or Home he 
Stated his Severe case to Mr. Rose at the Board of Trade 
Office, who had before Investigated your Memoirialests 
Case. Mr. Rose most kindly sent his Servant with a Letter 
stating that the sum of one Hundered Pounds should be 
Advance’d as an Aid to enable me to Endeavour to 
a Maintainance. That on the Nineteenth Day of May 
1814 I Receive’d That sum from Mr. Rose at the Board 
of Trade Office, & Stated by him to bea a 
for my Discovery of Making the Fur of the A 
able to our Manufacturers, For this Seasonable Relief 
ur Memoirialest most humbly asures your Lordship he 
is most Grateful, but it is wholy enadequate to enable 
our Memoiralest to Resume The Business he is the 
ounder of, Nota Single Lot of Fur Seal Skins can be 
Purchased at Public Sale for a Less sum than two Hun- 
dered Pounds & Upwards, & having no Place of 
dence your Memoirialest could not with the sum he 
Received Get even a Proper Place and Purchase the 
Implements to carry it on, In this Situation your 
Memoirialest lost no time. He Immedately took this 
house with the sum he had received, but is not able with- 
out some farther Aid to go on with the Business he hopes 
to Establish here. Your Memoirialest wishes not to 
Press your Lordship for a Large sum, he humbly hopes 
if a Farther Aid is Extended to him to Enable him to 
Purchase Mateirals and Pay some Rent & Taxes that 
are Oweing he would be able to go on and Provide for 
himself and Small Familey, To your Lordships Justice 
and Humanity your Poor Memoirialest humbly submitts 
his case, & for your ips Health & Prosperity will 
ever Sincerly Pray. Tuos. CuarMan. 


Gro. Extis. 
St. John’s Wood. 


SOME NOTES AND ADDENDA TO PROF. SKEAT'S 
*‘ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.’ 
(Continued from 7* 8, iv. 283.) 

Apex. “ Origin uncertain.” Does Prof. Skeat #0 
entirely reject the derivation from ap, to obtain, to 
reach, to bind, given by Vanigek, as not to think it 
worth stating? D.M., i.v., gives, ‘‘ Perhaps f. ap, to fit 
to. Of. vertex from vertere.” This same ./ ap we find, 
¢.g., in aptus, apiscor, copula (co-apula), &c. 

Apiary. Known since 1654. D.M., i.v. ° 

Apocalypse, Used as English in c. 1230. D.M., tv. 

Apocrypha. The earliest quotation given by M., i, 


Shillings P« Load for Manure. That your Memoirialest 


shows that the word was first used as adjective, in the 
sense of “ of unknown authorship,” hence unauthentic, 
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the The ewrliest quotation for the word as subst. — i espea i 
books in the Bible is about a pe fif 
a. eres ty | word direct from Latin, and as deliberately adopted a 
up Apology. This word is much older than Sir T. More's instead of 
tins, ‘Works,’ or than would appear from quotations in D.M. | Lati d tho. 
lest Anglia,’ vol. viii. yp. 107-96, contains ‘ Proselegends,’ And, 
“hat printed from MS. of the fifteenth century. The first ond 1000, 
Pro. these (p. 107) by “ be apologe of the eat merely - 
be e yan accident that the 
year obscurity. For somewhat similar purpose, we find, on i flux 
“A shorte Apologetik of pis englisshe compy- | stud of und 
x. Sor this weed py ents, especially since the spread of education has 
Ln Dit ie from 1605. as subst, in | made the art of reading a common acquirement of all 
= Tepldegn. Keown since 1553, D.M.,i but the lowest. But if in 1596 he had been the first to 
Loss Appear. Here, as throughout in similar cases, Prof 
esta Skeat gives the infinitive of the Old French verb as the T1609 ‘ (16801 
rial- form from which the M.E. ia derived. This is not | D.M 
she correct, Just as, in order to explain the form of French Loe 
ade nouns and their English derivatives, we do not give} N 
ests (except ina few rare cases) the nominative of the Latin eaten Sehosl, Ret Pane. 
tter originals, but the accusativer, so for English verbs of (To be continued.) ¢ 
| be Romance origin we should give a strong form of the Ks 
= 0.Fr. verb. Appear cannot be derived from aparoir. ‘ 
y The third p. sing. pres. ind. is apert ; third sing. pres. Tae Dictionary or National Brocraray. 
subj. apere or apaire. First sing. must have been, there- (See 6" S. xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7S. i, 25, 82,34 2 ; 
nil fore, apér, It is from these forms we can derive the | 376; ii. 102, 324 355; iii. 101 3 iv. 123, "4 | 
4 English ones, and they should be given even when the 422; 3 
infinitive is strong, or where the vowel in strong ani re 
he weak forms is alike. I give a few examples, the first eg whys Gnbbe 8 perentage is obscure, and there- 
able that occur to me. without, of course, making any attempt fore the critic should be satisfied. But in justice | 
the at being exhaustive : To (com)plain, O.Fr. je (com)pl to myself let me point out that 
the ,0 je (com)plasn, po my statement was 
be oan despise, O.Fr. tu despis, | that he had forgotten to ‘‘ specify ” (not mention) 
an p. 
esi- O.Fr. je iprejonil, rather me poet's father. Of | course George » the salt- 
he O.Fr. je (sur vei, voi, rather than (sur) veotr, To (purdous, mentioned,” but he is not said to be 
the 0.Fr. je (poms )et, rather than (pour)suivre or stvre To the poet’s father; and after disposing of his 
our (rs ieve, O.F r, je (re)lieve, rather than (re)lever. To suffer “ second,” “ third,” and “ fourth” son d “ * 
Flac soffrir. To (ac)quire, O.Fr. daughters,” ‘“ George Crabbe, the son of whom 1), 
pes O.Fr, je (main)teing, | an Te is introduced ,twenty-three lines intervening. More- 
pert, tam over, it would ordinarily be concluded that the 
ma flourish, OF. je flewris (floris), rather than ye ‘He” of line 7 was identical with the “ He” of 
te rit), «ten. Hearin base of pres, part., as given by line ot and until line 32 is reached one is almost 
rom in applaudere than fi x jicati 
itte Japplaud (Skeat has but have my communications * Notes and 
will note), Shak @ has the verb applaud and Corrections’; giving the least prominence to the * 
i the aun ° epioens, fe to the ground when we again | Cofrections, because I did not think that such mis- | 
was i i man 
Murray, in v., says, “ Cf, Fr. applaudir......not the im- if M i 
te source of Engl.” Inthe earliest known instance, hed not instanced Cowley 1 
T's wever, of the verb (1536), it is construed like in could scarcely have supposed that he would look 
French, with the preposition to (appl. @). This construc- | UPOD MY notes as “ omissions.” So: 
tion remains in use for about a hundre ‘and fift 4 doubt, m: 1 eine ; 
but is finally ousted by to applaud, transitiv rb, of b 
80 which the earliest instance nown is found in Sheke- mage 
to speare’s ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ I. iii, 48, anno book of permenent value, without 3 
: it 1501, i.¢., fifty-five years afcer earliest known use of th being implied that the writer of such book b 
fit verb in French form and French construction, Wh then, to have known or inserted th Such \ 4 
od, should not the French be the immediate ori in?’ The | ever humble al ee , 
noun has, it is true, not yet been with in d 
writers before Shakespeare, ‘bot this argument’ ie 1. and therefore ‘N. & Q.’ (the patron, if not the 
tremely weak in two ways, First, suprose we grant — note-makers) has always welcomed 
, em. It cannot reasonably be expected that su 
Prof. Skeat, inv. “Acquire,” does not mention notes should be forwarded on I 
he . at ral and only gives Latin aequiro. seldom see the lists of names intended to be dealt 
Or. feprepre'i roll mg verb to appropre, from with in future volumes, Many notes are “‘on the 
. by,” and relate to incidental matters which could Z 
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not be foreseen ; and nobody would write out long 
lists of references which might not be used after 
all. W. C. B. 


Eattna Days.”—It may possibly be worth 
while to notice the occurrence of this phrase as 
signifying those days on which meat was allowed 
to be eaten before the establishment of the Pro- 
testant Church in England. I do not find it 
recorded in Nares or in Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words,’ or in any modern 
dictionary. It occurs in “ The Rules of the House” 
of the « Princess Cecill,” the mother of King Ed- 
ward IV., “Upon eatynge dayes at dynner by 
eleven of the clocke, a first dynner in the tyme of 
highe masse for carvers, &c.” See ‘ A Collection 
of Ordinances and Regulations for the Government 
of the Royal Household,’ reprinted for the Society 
of Antiquaries, 1790. F, A. Marsnatt. 

8, Bloomsbury Square. 


“Levet Cor.”—In ‘The Game of EKcarté, 
16mo,, Hearne, n.d. (1845-507), rule 4 stands 
thus, “To play with the cards that are taken in, 
after having discarded, is vulgarly called level coil.” 
“To play with the cards that are taken in” is 
simply a mistranslation of the words of the French 
rule, “‘ jouer avec des rentrans,” where the rentrans 
are those players who “ come in,” to take the places 
of the losers, when the game is played with a 
gallery. But level coil is a very curious expression. 
Boyer gives “ Level-coil or Hitch-buttock (a Term 
of Gambling) ; cul levé, Terme de Joiieur”; and, 
under * Cul,” “ 6° Jouer & cul levé (en Termes de 
Jotieur), to play at level-coyl.” Bailey's ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ says, “ Level-Coil is when he who has lost 
the game sits out, and gives another his Place.” In 
* Hoyle’s Games Improved, Revised, and Corrected 
by Charles Jones, Esq,” 1826, we find that “ Eoarté 
and Short Whist have been added” as “two new 
mes, greatly in vogue”; and, under the head of 

rte,” the improver, reviser, and corrector of 
Hoyle says :— 

“ Though ve two persons can play at the same time, 
it is not unusual to admit one or more into the game, the 
winner or loser,* as may be agreed, resigning his seat to 
the next in rotation, and this is called playing a pool,” 
To this he appends the following note :— 

“ The term in the French is cud levé, somewhat more 
Sodbeten® meaning probably the same as our phrase, 


Here, in fact, is aye the explanation, I think, 
of level-coil = levez le cul, used as an injunction from 
the gallery to the loser, misunderstood by those 
who were unfamiliar with French, and, therefore, 
first mispronounced, and then miswritten and mis- 
printed in treatises and dictionaries. 

Jovian 


the loser who yields his 
must surely have been usually the 


* In our 
place, and th 
custom, 


DenriTenp.—This populous suburb of Birming. 
ham is properly a hamlet of Aston parish. Olid 
Leland rode his horse into the river Rea, and 
entered Birmingham by the ford-way, having 
passed through Dirty Lane, which he calls “g 
pratty street.” 

The late Mr. J. Toulmin Smith, eminent as 9 
social antiquary, had property in this place, and 
viewed Deritend through rose-coloured glasses, 
Among his writings we find, ‘Traditions of the 
Old Crown House in Der-yat end,’ &c., Birming. 
ham, 1863. The well-worn extract from Leland’s 
‘Itinerary’ above referred to stands on the title-page 
in . mutilated form. This is a damper to begin 
with. 

Mr. Smith remarks that his “Old Crown 
House” is the oldest house in Birmingham, yet 
Leland it before he got to Birmingham, 
Again, an extract which Mr. Smith relies on states 
that Deritend is divided from the parish church 
(St. Martin’s, in Birmingham proper) by a great 
river. At p. 34 Mr. Smith calls Deritend the 
oldest part of Birmingham, which again is only 
“the upper town.” It seems to me that this 
great authority confuses the township of Birming- 
ham, a purely plebeian settlement, with the lord- 
ship of Birmingham, a baronial estate that covered 
several miles of territory. 

Thus we find that an early magnate of this 
family, called De Bremicham, built a castle to the 
westward, a bowshot from the church, in Ber- 
mengeham, not at Deritend. This curious fallacy 
runs through the whole book. Thus, Deritend 
in Aston parish was a hamlet in the lordship of 
Birmingham. Deritend, again, is called the chief 
town-part of the lordship of Birmingham, but that 
is not the “ham” itself. 

One is astonished that the acute author did not 
see that the affix “end” was fatal to his theory, 
for we find a Ward-end, At p. 38 is mention of 
a Dale-end Barres, at the other “end” of the town, 
i.e., westwards. An end cannot be a beginning; 
and where the town began to be founded was 
true “ham,” across the river. 

At p. 45 Mr. Smith deals cautiously with ety- 
mology, assuming the fall name to be Deer-gate 
end (Deer= Der, asin Derby). This is unfortunate, 
for Derby was Derventio (Der=Dwr, water). So 
I have to suggest a form iike the London Dow- 
gate, the old Roman ferry, and that Deritend is 
named from the fordway or old water Boy 
by Leland, and now superseded by 

ridge. 

The baronial line ended with daughters, cires 
1367, when Castle Bromwich passed with other 
property, so I cannot think the succeeding holders 
had a valid title ; but the last was dis by 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, in 1536. 

The main interest of the volume centres in 
“Old Crown House,” but I do not see any explana 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


tion as to how the name “Crown” became so 
ied. The building is ascribed variously to 
Robert o’ the Green, 1382/3, and to John Alcock, 
Bixhop of Ely, circa 1476. 
13, Paternoster Row, 


A, Hatt. 


Weirp.—This word is very much used in the 
present day, and in most cases, as I think, it isim- 
properly used. People speak of a weird story, a 
weird evening, a weird picture, and evidently think 
that the word means “suggestive of the super- 
natoral.” Weird, as a substantive, signified fate, 
and as an adjective seems to signify either having 
a power over fate or having a knowledge of fate. 
In one sense the Norns or Parc may be called 
weird; in the other the witches of ‘Macbeth’; and 
Shakspeare is quite right when he speaks of the 
weird sisters. e word may be ne ga to persons 
and to spirits which are generally supposed to 
have a knowledge of futurity. It is not usually 
applicable to things, but the Poet Laureate, who 
knows the meaning of the word, speaks of a weird 
seizure ; and I do not see why one may not speak 
of a weird trance in which future events are re- 
vealed. E. Yarpiey. 


“QuEM FAMA OBSCURA RECONDIT.”—The follow- 
ing extracts from the Morning Post of December 
19 are perhaps worth preserving as a literary 
curiosity in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ They occur 
in a review of the Christmas numbers of various 
magazines. Says the reviewer :— 

“ Harper's Magazine has nothing more attractive than 
Mr. Burbidge’s account of ‘Old Garden Flowers,’ with 
charming drawings by Mr, Alfred Parsons 
Vicar,’ whose characteristics are described by Mr. 
W. M. Praed, and whose appearance (and that of his 
family and friends) is so well depicted both by author 
and artist (Mr. E, A, Abbey), must have been a more 
successful country parson in his time than even his 
fellow preacher, who was 

oy | tich with forty pounds a year, 

although Mr. Praed’s hero would have found life very 
difficult on such an income. ‘The Vicar’ was what 
known as ‘a great conversationalist.’ ” 

And then the reviewer is good enough to quote 
some of the best-known lines from this well-known 
poem of “Mr. W. M. Praed,” the greatest master 
of vers de société in our language. D. 0. IL 


Tae Lazy Fever.—Laziness is called a fever in 
many districts, and there are many sayings in 
which the term is in some way embodied. I 
often have heard the following said of idle folk : 
“Troubled with lazy fever: two stomachs to eat, 
and none to work. Twos, Ratcuirre. 

Worksop, 


“Fasricavir FEROS cURIOSIS.”—The story 


that one who had asked how God was employed 


he made the world was answered that he 
then made hell for over-curious folks, is said by 
Bishop Stubbs, of Chester, in ‘ Mediseval Lectures’ 


(p. 114), to be found in the ‘ Confessions’ of St. 
ugustine. Is the locus classicus really in that 
work? Ifso, will some one state the book and 
section in N. & Q.,’ for I do not remember it 
there? A writer so old that he has become new 
again tells the story thus :— 

When reverend Austin did in Afric preach, 

And in God’s house the ruder people teach, 

As he the world’s creation proved and taught, 

How God made all things by his word of nought, 

A saucy swain upstarting needs would know, 

How God before that did his time bestow, 

And what to spend his thoughts upon he had 

When neither heaven, nor earth, nor seas were made, 

To whom the Father tartly thus: ‘‘ He then, 

Made hell for thee and such audacious men,” 
Does Mr. Stubbs correctly quote Austin’s words 
as Alta petentibus gehennas parabat ” ? 

James D. Burier. 
Madison, Wis,, U.S. 


Porr versus Porr. (See 7" S. iv. 85; also 
s. v. ‘The Vacant Mind, 7* §, iv. 364).— 
Marriage versus single life :— 
Such was that happy garden state 
While man there walked without a mate : 
After a place so pure and sweet, 
What other help could yet be meet ! 
But ’twas beyond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there : 
Two paradises are in one, 
To live in Paradise alone. 
Andrew Marvell, ‘ The Garden.’ 
The world was ead, the garden was a wild, 
And Man, the hermit, sighed till Woman smiled. 
Campbell, ‘ Pleasures of Hope.’ 
[See preface to ‘ Evadne.”] 
Izaak Walton :— 
Meek Walton's memory. 
ordsworth, Sonnet, 
That quaint old cruel coxcomb. 
yron, ‘ Don Juan.’ 
JonaTHAN BoucuieEr. 


Srannapurrow. — Students of dialect may 


is ' perhaps thank you for reproducing the following 


passage from Mr. William Crossing’s ‘ Ancient 
Crosses of Dartmoor ’:— 

“ Leaving the stream a little to the right, we shall 
notice several small heaps of stones placed at intervals 
along the slope. These little mounds, which are met 
with in various parts of Dartmoor, are called by the 
moor-men stannaburrows, which name is probably de- 
rived from the same root as the word stannary, and 
oar probably tin bounds set up by the miners.” 
P. 69. 


suppose many, like myself, 
have wondered at the strange name of this 
Canadian diocese, and wished to know the origin 
of the appellation. A correspondent of the Church 
Times, writing from the spot, gives us the follow- 
ing: “ Katepwa, an Indian word signifying ‘ who 
calls,’ the same almost as Qu’appelle, &c.” 

E. Leatoy 
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‘How to se Harry tHoves 
may interest your readers to learn that the title of 
this popular book, written, as I understand, by the 
Rev. E. J. Hardy, one of the chaplains of Her 
Majesty's Forces, forms the title of an excellent 
sermon by the late Rev. Philip Skelton, Rector of 
Fintona, upon the text Ephesians v. 31. The 
sermon ap’ in vol, iii, of Mr. Skelton’s 
‘Works,’ edited by the Rev. Robert Lynam 
(London, 1824). e late Mr. Skelton is an 
esteemed author, and deserves to be more widel 
read in these days of much book-making than 

fear is the case. OC. H. Everyn Wuirs, 

Chesham. 


Avrora Boreatis.—We are told that notices 
of the aurora borealis are rarely met with until 
quite modern times. It may, therefore, be well to 
note that Southey tells us, in bis notes to ‘ Roderick, 
the Last of the Goths,’ Book I., that Saint Isidore, 
in his history of the Goths, mentions it among the 

i which announced the wars of Attila. See 
. Works,’ one-volume edition, 1853, p. 633. 
ANoy. 


Baprismat Foitx-torz.—I was recently in a 
Worcestershire church at a week-day service, and 
there were two isms. At the conclusion of 
the service the clerk said to the officiatin 
clergyman, “I wonder Mr. Brown and Miss Smi 

to that child.” “Why?” “ Why, you 
know, sir, they're en to be married.” “ But 
what has that to do with it?” ‘“ Why, that while 
— engaged they ought not to be godfather 
godmother to the same child ; for it’s a sure 
sign that their engagement will never end in mar- 
riage.” Corupert Bepe. 


Lrrerary Comncipence: Scorr 
sON,— 
In sorrow o’er Lord Walter's bier 
The warlike foresters had bent, 
And many a flower and many a tear 
Old Teviot’s maids and matrons lent ; 
But o’er her warrior’s bloody bier 
The Ladye dropped nor flower nor tear. 
Until amid his convening clan 
Her son lisped from the nurse's knee, 
“ And if I live to be a man 
My father’s death revenged shall be!” 
Then fast the mother’s tears did seek 
To dew the infant's kindling cheek, 
Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ canto i, stanza ix. 
If the foregoing is not the fountain-head of Tenny- 
son’s beautiful song, “Home they brought her 
warrior dead,” the coincidence is too remarkable 
to be overlooked. G. N. 
Glasgow. 


Arravr Burr, D.D.—The date of the death 
of the well-known rector of Exeter College, “ he 
who moved all Oxford from its propriety,” bas 
escaped the researches of his biographerr, He 


died April 3, 1713, according to Rawlinson MS, 
C. 915, in the Bodleian. LILA 


Cuartes Darwiy.—In the autobiographical 
chapter of Charles Darwin's life, pab- 
lished, occurs the following :— 

“I told another little boy......that I could produce 
variously coloured polyanthuses and primroses by water. 
ing them with certain coloured fluids, which was, of 
course, & monstrous fable, and had never been tried by 
me. 

In connexion with this an extract from ‘Ourio. 
sities of Nature and Art in Husbandry and Garden- 
ing,’ published 1707, may perhaps be considered 
of sufficient interest to merit a small space in 


‘N. & Q?:— 

“ To give flowers what colours we please.—In regard to 
plants, whose stem and branches are strong, we pierce 
them to the very pith, and work into the aperture, the 
colours we would give the flower, and then cover up the 
hole with cow-dung or with clay: and the flowers will 
have as many different colours as we put in sorts, Jt 
should be observed that the virtue or impression of these 
borrow'd colours, will last but for that year, and that the 
plant will leave these false colours, to give the flowers 
those that are natural to them. There are some who 
say ‘tis good to water the earth at the foot of the 
put into the aperture of the 
stem. 


Similar instructions are given for altering the 

scent of flowers and the medicinal qualities and 

taste of fruits, J. F. Manseren, 
Liverpool. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Cat-cur. (See 7S. i. 217, 291, 338, 357.)— 
I am aware of what has appeared already with 
reference to this curious word, the “ obvious” 
etymology of which I cannot accept any more than 
could the late Dr. Inauesy. I believe I may say 
with safety that fiddle-strings were never made of 
the gut of the “harmless n cat.” They 
have always been made of the intestines of goats, of 
sheep, or (best) of lambs, Then why called cat- 
gut? Shakspere uses the forms catlings (‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,’ III. iii). The pocket-fiddle of the 
dancing-master is still called a kit, as in the time 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’ (‘ Philaster,’ V. iv.) — 

I'll have his little gut to string a kit with, 
Pror. Sxeat derives kit from A.-S. cytere—Lat 
cithara. Was kit ever corrupted into cat, from 
association with the name of the domestic animal! 
Was cat-gut ever called angel 
uULIAN MarsHatt, 


‘Tar Crus; or, A Grey-car ror A 
HEAD.’—Can any of your readers give me the date 
of this book, and tell me by whom it was written! 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


My copy is the fifth edition. The publisher's 
he is as follows: “London: Printed for John 
King, at Sir Walter Raleigh’s Head ; and Thomas 


ing, at Shakespear's Head, both in Moorfields, 
Moorgate.” Henri Lossicet. 


*Nore-noox or A Retirep Barrister.’—Who 
was the author of this book, when was it published, 
and where can it be seen? G. F. R. B. 


Date or Porm Wantep. — ‘Casa Wappy,’ 
a little poem by D. M. Moir (Delta).—In what 
year was it first published ? Was it in Blackwood's 
Magazine ? JAYDEE. 


Beristow on Beriscatt Hatt, Cagsnire.— 
Can any of your readers give me any information 
about Beristow or Beriscall Hall, in Cheshire? I 
believe that it was in existence in the seventeenth 
century. Is it still standing under that or another 
James B, 


“Tae Counrry-maw’s Treasure, &c., by J. 
Lambert, Gent., London, printed for J. Norris, and 
sold at the Looking-Glass on London-bridge,” n.d. 
What is the probable date of this — — 


Mary, Queen or Scors’ (supposEp), Sonnet 
10 Borawett.— Who was the author of a pamph- 
let of 28 pages, entitled, ‘“‘ A Sonnet, supposed to 
have been written by Mary Queen of Scots to the 
Earl of Bothwell ; previous to her marriage with 
that Nobleman, translated into English, to which 
is sabjoined a copy of the French Sonnet, written, 
as it is said, with the Queen’s own hand; and found 
in a Casket, with other secret papers. London ; 
Printed by John Crowder, for G. G. J. and J. Robin- 
son, No. 25, Pater-Noster-Row, m.pcc.xc.” On 
the fly-leaf is the announcement, “ Speedily will be 
pablished, a new Edition of ‘The Country Book- 
Club,’ a Poem, by the same author.” In a learned 
preface of nine pages the author treats of the con- 
nexion of a Stuart with Bothwell, and, despite 
the opinion of Hume and Robertson, regards the 
walled sonnet to be a forgery, but nevertheless 
to be & composition of such merit that it was 
worthy to be translated into English verse. His 
version, if not very literal, is elegant and powerful. 

UTHBERT BgEpE. 


Hoo.r.—I am desirous of ascertaining whether 
ate descendants living of John Hoole, the 
and translator. His son, the Rev. Samuel 
, married in 1803 a Miss Warneford, of Dork- 

ing. Are there any portraits of Hoole in existence? 
As the following particulars of the Hoole family 
have never been published, they may be of sufficient 
interest to warrant their insertion in ‘N. & Q.’ 
Elizabeth Hoole, sister of John, the poet, married 

mas Hudson, Esq., of London and Yorkshire. 
Their daughter Elizabeth was married June 24, 


1789, at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, to John Scott, 
Esq., of Hadham Hall, co. Herts. Mrs. Hudson 
died March 27, 1822, aged eighty-eight, buried at 
Little Hadham. Another sister of John Hoole 
married —— Ellis, Esq., of Tenterden, in Kent. 
Her daughter married a Mr. Mace, and was the 
mother of —— Ellis Mace, Esq., of Tenterden. I 
shall be thankful for any additional information. 
AGENORIA. 


“ SLEEPING THE SLEEP OF THE JusT.”—Will any 
correspondent tell me whence is derived i. 
the sleep of the just”? M. E. W. 


Hype Pepicrer.—I wish to know which is 
correct, the “lineage” given under “ Hyde of Hyde 
End” in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ or that given 
in the ‘ Hundred of Wanting,’ by Clarke of Arding- 
ton. As regards Francis Hyde of Pangborne 
(temp. James I.), they are absolutely different. 
Burke says he was son of Hugh Hyde, fifth son of 
William Hyde, of South Denchworth. Clarke 
~~ that he was son of John Hyde, fourth son of 

illiam Hyde. Burke mentions only one wife, 
Anne, by whom he says he had four sons and two 
daughters. Clarke gives him two wives, and only 
two sons, one by each wife. I am very anxious to 
clear up these points. Constance Rosset. 

Swallowfield, Reading, 


Conant.—Was the John Conant at Oxford in 
the time of the Civil War the head of Exeter 
College, the ancestor of the Conants of Rutland- 
shire ; or what is the connexion ? 

Epwarp R. Vrvyan. 


Jony TuortaKson, Irish Port.—I have a 
large copy of the first edition of Samuel Rogers’s 
‘ Human Life’ (1819), and on the cover is written 
the following :— 

“ John Thorlakson the Poet of Ireland and Translator 
of Milton, his Income 6/. 5s.—nearly half given to an- 
other—Kver since I came into the world I have been 
wedded to Poverty who has now hugged me to her these 
seventy Winters all but two and whether we shall ever 
be separated here below is only known to Him who 
joined us together,” 

I have tried to find out something about this Irish 
poet, but hitherto have been unsuccessful. If you 
can give me apy information ia the columas of 
your valuable paper I shall be a obliged. 

. Newron, 


or Mrs. Sippons.—Can any one 
tell me in whose possession is the original minia- 
ture of Mrs. Siddons, painted by Horace Hone ; 
also, if it has been engraved by any one but 
Bartolozzi ; and if the engravings are very — ? 


Minster Ceurcu.—Can any correspondent 
farnish me with the legend in connexion with 
Minster Church, Isle of Sheppey ? 

W. Sypwey. 
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Acuitte Bizzow1.—Can any reader of or con- 
tributor to ‘N. & Q.’ tell me anything about this 
writer, and whether his ‘ Antonio’ has ever been 
translated into English? ‘Antonio’ was pub- 
lished at Milan in 1874. J. B. 8. 


Tempte Specractes.—In Oliver Goldsmith’s 
description of Beau Tibbs he says, “ His dress was 
the same as usual, except that he had more 
powder in his hair, and had on a pair of Temple 
spectacles.” What were “ Temple spectacles”? 

Georce Exuis. 

St, John’s Wood, 


“SrorMY PETREL oF Potitics.”—What is the 
origin of this phrase, and to whom—individual or 
party—was it first applied? I have seen it often 
quoted in connexion with French politics, and the 
rationale of the phrase is quite evident ; what I 
know is, if it if it 

its o in connexion with some political party 
or crisis. Rosert F, Garpiver. 


Her Masesty’s Commissioners ror Causes 
THE Diocese or CuEsTER.— 
Among the Exchequer Depositions by Commission 
mene in the Appendix to the Thirty-Eighth 

port of the Deputy Keeper of Public Records) 
there is a return of all such fines as had been im- 
pened by the Commissioners upon divers offenders 

m 28 June, 22 Eliz, to 1 July, 25 Eliz. (ubi 
supra, P. 199). Does this return include cases in 
the archdeaconry of Richmond ; and, if so, can any 
of your readers inform me whether the whole of 
the Westmoreland cases are grouped together or 
scattered through the document ? Q. V. 


Ayonyrmous Worx.— Who is the author of “ The 
Press and the Public Service, by a Distinguished 
Writer,” published in 1857 ? 


Boox-rptate: Heyisrouck, Encraver. — In 
a copy of a rare book on heraldry, printed in 1654, 
is inserted a book-plate, which I attempt to de- 
scribe: In the foreground is seated a female human 
figure, probably Minerva, but holding in her right 
hand the caduceus of Hermes. Her Fett forefing* 
touches her forehead. She is reading a large book 
which rests upon the head and back of a wingless 
sphinx. Over her right shoulder appears a well- 
filled book-case, and over her left a shield bearing 
arms: Argent, a bar sable, in chief three cygnets 
of the last, Orest; upon a royal helmet, out of a 
ducal coronet, a demi-boar rampant sable, The 
book-plate bears the legend, “ N. Heylbrouck F': 
Graueur de sa Majesté.” Whose book-plate and 
arms were these? Who was N. Heylbrouck; and 
when and where did he flourish? Who was “‘sa 
Majesté”? The only other copy of this book known 
to me bears the arms of Charles II. 


Tue Orver or St. ANDREW.— 
“The principal order of knighthood in this kingdom 
was that of St. Andrew, instituted by —— King of 
the Picts, to incourage his subjects in the War against 
King Athelstane of England. The knights did wear 
about their necks a Collar interlaced with Thistles, with 
the picture of St. Andrew appendant to it ; the motto, 
*Nemo me impune lacessit.’ It took this name because 
after the battle Hungus and his Souldiers went all barefoot 
to St. Andrew’s, and there vowed that they and their 
posterity would thenceforth use his crosse as their Ensign 
(which is a Saltaire Argent in a Field Asuze) whenever 
they took in hand any warlike enterprize.” — Vide Peter 
Heylyn’s ‘ Cosmography,’ p. 340. 
Is not this the oldest known order in Europe? 
Also, Is there any collar and badge of this ancient 
order to be seen now anywhere? 

Jos, Pxituirs, 
Stamford. 
[See 1" S. iii, 221; Gentleman's Mag., 1732] 


‘Tae Apventurges or Nanyy Nozs.’—Oan 
any one tell me in what book I could find some 
nonsense story my father used to repeat to me in 
long years ago, ‘ The Adventures of Nanny Nobb; 
related by ‘‘ Sir Erasmus Shoot 


Movntsoy.—Is there reason to think this name 
was originally given to the Judean height on ascend- 
ing which pilgrims to Jerusalem first caught sight 
of the Holy City? Ducange speaks of the Vatican 
hill and the spot near Paris where St. Denis was 
martyred as each called Mons Gaudii. He adds 
that other places also bore that name, and makes 
reference to a writer on Jerusalem. 
James D, 

Madison, Wis., U.S, 


Hottietasses. — Who are these? They are 
spoken of by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘ History of 
Scotland,’ xxxix.: “Mr, Black, speaking of the 
council, called them holliglasses, cormorants, and 
men of no religion. It seems to be a 
compound to galloglasses, about equal to rappares, 
Irish mercenaries, called Tories, from s verb 
signifying plunderers, Cosnam 


eating 
should . glad to know whether the su 
necessity of the observance is connected with some 


folk-lore or superstition, or what is its origin. 
Avex. 


Wm. Uprow. 
Walla Walla, W. T., U.S. 


Heratpic.—The Knights of St. John of Jert 
salem bore the white cross of the order on 8 
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gules. How, then, did a knight whose paternal 
cost of arms had a field gules emblazon his arms 
without placing colour upon colour ? F.S.A. 


Avruority or Heratvs.—Has a mere herald 
(I do not mean the College of Heralds) now 
authority to grant arms? If so, how long have 
heralds had this right; and how was it conferred ? 
If not, how long since they ceased to claim the 
right ? 

[A herald who is not a king at arms has, we believe, 
no right to grant arms.]} 


Sr. Attay.—Where shall I find an account of 
St. Allan, “a native of England,” whose shrine is 
said to be at Gratz, and who is casually mentioned 
in ‘A View of Society and Manners in Italy,’ by 
John Moore, M.D., sixth edition, 1795, vol. i. 
K. P. D. E 


Doos.—If any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can furnish 
instances of dogs being admitted A English or 
foreign navies, or can supply any information on 
the pate, I shall be obliged. E. 8. 


Crarmore.—lI have lately seen the 
hilt, with six inches of blade, of a claymore, which 
wes dug up at Preston (Lancashire) some thirty 
years ago, and is evidently a relic of 1745. On 
each side the blade are the letters Lic and the 
word zcHtin. The latter may be a place-name, 
bat I cannot find it ; the other may be the maker's 
initials, I should be glad to know the meaning 
of the characters. The hilt, which is of basket 
pattern, is slightly crushed, but is otherwise per- 
fect, and has holes in the shape of a heart cut in 
the basket guard by way of ornament. 

8S. SanpeMay, 


Avrnors or Quorations WanTED.— 


If Love be kind, cheerful, and free, 
Love ’s sure to find welcome from me. L, L. 


In all the ills we ever bore, 
We grieved, we mourned, we 
We never blush’d before, . 8. G. G. 


Who is the “ quaint English writer’ who speaks of a 
happiness that, “spread out thin, might have covered 
comfortably their whole lives ” ? ALPHA. 


_ Primitive Christian’s Address to the Cross,’ begin- 


©! that it were as it was wont to be, 
When thy old friends of fire, all full of thee, 
against frowns with sm 
(thirty-one in number) are printed, as possib! 
by 8. Coleridge, in the ‘Remains ii. 379," 
The lines beginning, 
The Pox, and Stateaman subtle wiles ensure, 
The Cit, and Polecat stink and are secure, 
led by Coleridge to a letter written in 1796 to 
—_ and printed in the latter's ‘ Early Recollections,’ 
172, and ‘ Reminiscences,’ P- 89. They may be the 
eomposition of 8. T. C. himself, but they have never, I 
believe, been collected as such, J, D.C. 


Replies. 


MAN-OF-WAR. 
(7" S. iv. 428.) 

This query appeared in 1* S. iv. 40, and in 4"S, 
vi. 514, In 1* 8. xi. 114 it was suggested that “the 
origin might be thus, a ship manned for war ; 
or a ship that carries men of war.” It must be 
noted, however, that a merchant vessel is also 
styled a “merchantman,” so that this also needs 
explanation. If “man-of-war” be the earlier 
phrase, the other might be suggested by it, 
especially as in former times the ships of war acted 
as convoys to the trading vessels— men-of-war” 
protecting “merchantmen.” Latham, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ quotes an early (perhaps the earliest) use 
of the phrase from Carew’s ‘ Survey of Cornwall,’ 
published in 1602. The passage is at p. 316 of the 
1811 edition, and refers to what happened in the 
reign of Richard II., a.p. 1379 :— 

“When Sir Hugh Calverley and Sir T. Line: J being 
deputed to guard the seas met a Cornish barge belonging 
to Foy harbour sailing homewards which would not 
though entreated join company with those knights: but 
no sooner was the English fleet t out of sight, but 
that a Flemish man of war lighted upon them, and after 
« long and strong resistance overmastered them, took the 
barge, sunk it, and slaughtered all the sailors,” &c. 

In the original Latin of Thomas Walsingham, 
‘‘obviam habent Cornubienses quandam navem 
Flandrensem armatis onustam,” an expression 
which corroborates the opinion that the term man- 
of-war is derived from its carrying men of war; 
which is the ordinary sense of these words, as in 
St. Luke xxiii. 11, “ Herod with his men of war” 
tots orpatevpaci avrod), a rendering in- 
troduced by Tyndale in 1534, Wycliffe’s being 
‘*with his ooste”; and as in Shakspere, «¢.g., 
‘Richard IT.,’ IT. i. 286, IT. iii, 521; ‘2 Henry 
IV.,’ V. i. 31. Crabbe, in his ‘Technological Dic- 
tionary,’ says simply, “ Man (Mar.), an epithet ap- 
plied to a ship, as a man-of-war, a merchantman, 
&ec.” It may be inferred that it had become an 
official term by 1760, as Smollett, in his ‘Continua- 
tion of Hume,’ book iii. chap. xiv. at the end, has 
a “List of Men of War, French and English, taken, 
sunk, or casually lost,” compiled, no doubt, from 
Admiralty records. How much earlier it had be- 
come an official term I have not been able to 
ascertain. On this further information is desired. 

W. E. 


Why should “ship-of-war” be more correct? In 
nautical languege it would often be decidedly in- 
correct, for a full-rigged ship is one thing, a brig, 
or sloop, or even a bark, another. A man-of-war on 
land is a synonym for one experienced in war, 
given to it and appointed in a manner suitable 
thereto. That composite unity, a sea man-of-war 
—an entity composed, so far as use is concerned, of 
combatants and their arms, while the wooden out- 
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side itself “‘ walked the waters like a thing of life,” 


seeking what it could devour or make prize of—is | be 


&@ composite entity, at once suggestive, through 
metaphor, of “a land man-of-war.” ALrHa seems 
to think that figurative thought should not bea 
formative of speech. Alas! not only for poetry, 
but for speech, were it not. Br. Nicnoxson. 


Dosorpizv Famity §. iii. 329, 458; iv. 
71, 213, 398).—Mr. Sxevineton has anticipated 
me in calling attention to the marriage of John 
Armand du Bardieu with Hester Trafford. Is it 

ible that this John Armand du Bardieu can be 
dentical with the Rev. Jean Armand Dubordieu, 
minister at the Savoy Chapel, of whom there is an 
account in the ‘Biographie Universelle’ (Michaud), 
and also in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. iii. 458? The latter 
married the Countess d’Esponage, and died 1720, 
seventy-two ; but he may have survived his 
wife, and married, secondly, Hester Trafford. Mar. 
Sxevivetor, with a reference to Sleigh’s ‘ History 
of Leek,’ calls Hester Trafford the “ only daughter 
of William and Clare Trafford of Swythamley.” I 
venture to record here the result of a correspondence 
with Mr. Sleigh as to the pedigree of the Traffords 
contained in the above-mentioned work. Besides 
four sons, William and Clare Trafford had at least 
three other daughters—namely, Charlotte, wife of 
her cousin Edward Lawton, of Lawton; Elizabeth, 
unmarried ; and Clare Philia Margaretta Alicia, 
who about the year 1710 married Robert Pennee, 
or Penny, of Knutsford, Cheshire. I have already 
stated in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ (7"S. i. 27) 
that the family of Penny of Knutsford was 
traditionally, like that of Dubordieu, of Huguenot 
origin, though the truth of the tradition has never 
been satisfactorily established. 


H. W. Forsyrx Harwoop. 
12, Onslow Gardens, 8.W. 


Convicts Suirrep to THe Cotonies (7" 
ii, 162, 476; iii. 58, 114, 193; iv. 73, 134, 395). 
—My best thanks are due to Meesrs. R. H. H. 
and G. F. R. B. for important and interesting 
details regarding the workings of British statutes 
concerning early transportation beyond sea. The 
list of thirty-two names of persons sentenced to 
transportation in the Old Bailey is exactly what I 
desired. Yet one thing is lacking, namely, the 
name of the colony to which these culprits were 
despatched. That name may not be always found 
in the original M8. of proceedings, but it must be 
often, G. F. R. B. will put me under increased 
obligations if he will send to ‘N. & Q.’ a list of 
prisoners sentenced to transportation to Boston or 
any part of New England. In all specifications of 

lace save one I have detected in the Gentleman’s 

agazine Virginia is mentioned rather than any 
other quarter of the American mainland. 
James D, Borter. 


Hue Cry (5" xii. 173).—It has long 
en recognized by lexicographers and etymo- 
logists that each of these words is of French 
origin ; but Fleming and Tibbins (as quoted by 
E. to bave been the first (in 
their ‘ English-French Dictionary,’ 1844) to point 
out that the whole expression is French also.* 
But they give only one example, viz., “a hus etd 
cris, with hue and cry,” and this without any 
reference. They are quite right, however, and 
whoever takes the trouble to consult La Curne 
(s.vv. “ Hu” and “ Huce”), Roquefort (s.v. “ Hu”), 
and Godefroy (s.vv. “ Hu,” “ Huance,” “ Hueis,” 
and “‘Huerie”), will find plenty of examples of the 
conjunction of the two words (in their different 
forms) in French, and they are by no means 
always used adverbially with a, as in the example 
given above; indeed, they are more commonly 
found in the nom. or the acc. Neither do they 
always occur in the above order, for I find seven 
examples (two in La Curne, one in Roquefort, and 
four in Godefroy) in which cri precedes hu.t 
Sometimes, too, there is huce, or huance, or huerie, 
instead of hu (La Curne and Godefroy), and once 
criée instead of cri (Godefroy). Sometimes, again, 
another word, such as noise (=our noise), corneri¢ 
(=noise of horns, &c.), abot (=barking of dogs), 
and juperie (= yelping of dogs and cries of persons, 
mod. French jappement), is substituted for cri; 
but hw in some form seems always to be there, 
or a third word, such as noise or brus (=bruits), 
is added to the two others (Godefroy, s. vv. 
“Huance” and “Hueis”). And this connexion 
between hue and cry was kept up in Old French 
not only in the case of the substantives, but also 
in that of the corresponding verbs. See Godefroy, 
s.vov. “ Huer” (“huent, crient de tutes parz”) and 
“ Huchier” (“li paiens brait et crie et huce”). 
And here again either verb may precede, and 
another verb may be substituted for crier, or & 
third verb, such as braire, may be added to the 
two. It is evident, however, from what I have 
said, that hue was always the more prominent word 
of the two, and we have, therefore, done well to 
adopt “hue and cry,” and not “cry and hue.” 
F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Parxer’s America (7 8. iv. 486, 
535).—Solomon’s navy sent to fetch this “ golde 
of Ophir” was built for the purpose “in Ezeon- 
Geber, which is beside Eloth and the brinke of the 
redde Sea” (1 Kings ix. 26). Note to Ophir, 
“A Region in India where is store of gold.” It 
seems more reasonable to suppose that the shorter 


* Sherwood (in Cotgrave) gives “ hue and cry,” but as 
he translates it “huée, huerie” only, it is evident that 
the corresponding Old French expressions had 
passed out of use. 

+ Indeed, cri, in one or other of its forms, seems com 
monly to precede Au (in its different forms). 
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‘ourney to the eastward was undertaken than that 
to an unknown land, as alluded to in the note 
quoted by Mr. J. R. Done from the copy of the 
above Bible.* The copy I quote from is a 
“Breeches,” title-page lost ; but to a concordance 
js attached the name of “Thine in the Lord,” 
Robert F. Hervey, 1578; the Psalms in metre 
being printed by “John Daye dwelling over 
Aldersgate, 1583.” Hanotp Mater, Colonel. 


Kwicuts or THe Rep Braxca (7* §. iv. 508).— 
Has Dr. Brewer forgotten the Irish melody, “Let 
Erin remember the days of old”? There is a note 
and reference on this which may help bim. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

5, St. Peter’s Terrace, Cambridge. 


Hatterr’s Cove (7" S. iv. 409, 473).—This 
name was formerly that of a little bay or inlet, 
with its contiguous neighbourhood, on the Long 
Island shore of the East River, which separates it 
from the city of New York at its north-eastern 
extremity, where the rushing tides of the Long 
Island Sound and of this narrow arm of the sea 
meet ex opposito, in fierce conflict, over huge 
hidden rocks, much to the terror of former navi- 
gators, and form what the old Dutch sailors named 
Hel-Gat, the present well-known Hell Gate in 
geographical nomenclature. The whole is embraced 
in the pretty village precinct of Astoria, recently ab- 
sorbed by the growing city of Brooklyn. Its original 
name was from the very respectable Hallett family, 
its early English settlers, with the Blackwells, 
closely interconnected with them by marriages. 
This family once had a farm on the little adjacent 
island in the East River, called Blackwell’s Island, 
long since occupied by New York charitable in- 
stitutions. The most prominent person of the 
Halletts in its record was Joseph, a New York 
merchant during the revolution, who was an active 
American patriot. One of his daughters married 
Mr. John Delafield, who came to New York from 
London in the British letter-of-marque Vigilant 
in 1783. Bringing capital with him, and being 
enterprising, he soon became a leading business 
man, and his children and grandchildren have 
been conspicuous for intelligence, benevolence, 
and wealth. Late in the last century he built a 
country seat at Hallett’s Cove, and named it Suns- 
wick, from an ancestral estate. It was one of the 
finest near New York, and he used to speak of it 
as “a bit of old England.” John Delafield was 
the feudal head of an ancient English family, 
for an account of which see Burke. He left one 
brother in England, Joseph, who married Frances, 
daughter of Henry Christian Combe, Esq., of Cob- 
ham Park, in Surrey, M.P., and founder of the 
house of Combe, Delafield & Co., “who at one 


. . 
ae in my copy reads “among thine 


time supplied one-half of the British empire with 
beer.” ere were three sisters, one of whom, 
Martha Delafield, married William Arnold, Esq., 
of Slatwood, Isle of Wight, and was the mother of 
the admirable Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby. 
Witttam Hatt. 
New York. 


Hallett’s Cove is at Astoria, on Long Island 
Sound, opposite the end of Blackwell’s Island, and 
is to be found in Colton’s (N.Y.) ‘ Atlas.’ Being 
near the extremely dangerous Hell Gate, where 
so many British and other vessels were lost during 
the tronblous times between England and America, 
Col. Blackwell probably lost his life in that seeth- 
ing cauldron. Can it be that our present penal 
settlement (Blackwell’s Island) takes its name 
from the gallant bat unfortunate colonel ? 

Tuos. 8S, NepHam. 

Eastchester, N.Y. 


According to ‘ Lippincott’s Gazetteer’ (Phila., 
1867), Hallett’s Cove, or Astoria, is a village of 
Queen’s County, New York, on the East River, 
six miles N. NE. of the city of New York. 

E. G. Keer. 


Pennsylvania. 


Sr. Sopara (7 S. iv. 328, 371, 436; v. 35).—- 
I have not been misinformed; but I have, I regret 
to find, mistaken the purport of information that 
was itself accurate. Here is my friend’s reply to 
me concerning J. O. J.’s paragraph : — 

** You must have somewhat misunderstood our conver- 
sation. What I said was that. in going over 8, Sofia, 
my guide pointed out a part of the building which, he 
said, had been blocked up, but subsequently opened in 
recent times. On a door thus disclosed there were 
Christian emblems ; in particular, a small ancient cross 
—or rather, | think, a crucifix—apparently of bronze, 
which I saw and was much interested in, as it bad, in all 
probability, been put there long before the capture of 
the city by Mahomet II,” 

A. J. M. 


Grassnoprer on Excuance §, v. 
7).—The following note, written some years since, 
from recollection, for a work on some of the City 
churches which I have now in progress, may assist 
your correspondent in his research, premising that 
there may be some trifling discrepancy as to 
particular dates. 

The steeple of Bow Church was partially rebuilt 
and restored about the year 1843 (on the model of 
its predecessor) by Mr. George Gwilt, F.S.A., an 
eminent architect and antiquary, whose name is 
also associated with the repair and reconstruction 
of St. Saviour’s Lady Chapel in Southwark. 
Residing at that period within the sound of Bow 
bell, I occasionally watched the progress of the 
work. One circumstance connected with it is in- 
delibly fixed in my mind, viz., an old prophecy 
which foretold that when the dragon of Bow met 
the grasshopper of the Exchange some great event 
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would come to pass. While fixed in their elevated 
are such a meeting seemed very improbable ; 

t it did actually occur, and the two were in 
juxtaposition in a brazier’s yard when being regilt 
previous to their removal to their exalted summits, 
the one on Bow steeple, the other on the new 
Royal Exchange. Doubtless some great event did 
follow, but if I ever knew it has altogether escaped 
me. Tbe Royal Exchange was opened in 1845 for 
business, and in 1848 the French Revolution 
followed, to either of which the fulfilment of the 
prophecy may be assigned. The dragon of Bow 
was, of course, much earlier in date than the 
grasshopper of the Exchange, and on the silver 
seal of the first part of the seventeenth century 
(still preserved), the ancient church steeple of St. 
Mary de Arcubus, with its arches, is surmounted by 
the dragon. The dragon is symbolical of Satan or 
Paganism, as in Psalm xci. 13, where it says, 
“The Saints shall trample the dragon under their 
feet”; also in Revelation xii. 9, Satan is termed 
“the great dragon.” It may be noted that the 
grasshopper of the Old Gresham Exchange escaped 
the fires of 1666 and 1838. W. Cuarrers. 

New Atheneum. 

See ‘‘ Little Britain,” in Washington Irving’s 
* Sketch-Book.’ 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“ PRICKING THE BELT FOR A WAGER” (7 §, v, 
8).—This is a well-known old cheat. Goldsmith, 
in the “ Life of Nash,” p. 545 of ‘ Works’ (Globe 
ed.), describes “the manner in which countrymen 
are deceived by gamblers, at a game called Prick- 
ing in the Belt, or the Old Nob. This is a leathern 
strap folded up double and then laid upon a table. 
If the person, who plays with a bodkin, pricks 
into the loop of the belt, he wins; if otherwise, he 
loses. However, by slipping one end of the strap, 
the sharper can win with pleasure.” It is usually 
known now as pricking the garter. 

Gro, L. Apperson. 

Wimbledon. 

Hone’s ‘ Every-Day Book’ (8vo., Wm. Tegg & 
Co., London, 1878, vol. i. p. 219): “Then as 
is ‘ pricking in the belt,’ an old exposed and still 
practised fraud.” 

I have seen this done. A leathern strap is 
doubled and coiled upon itself in such a way that 
two holes, identical in appearance, are left at the 
centre. An object placed in one hole retains the 
strap, which can be pulled away if the other hole 
be selected. You select your bole; but as the 
operator can make either of the holee become the 
retaining or the releasing one at his pleasure, you 
only win when there is “ nothing on.’ 

Frank Repe Fowxs. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8.W, 

For a notice of the venerable old swindling 
game known as pricking the belt or garter, see 


Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities.’ In Shakespeare's 
time it was called “ fast and loose ”:— 
Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 
Beguiled me. * Antony and Cleopatra,’ IV. x, 
Epwarp H. Marsnaty, M.A, 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Manuva ror Composing or Essays 
(7™ §. iv. 68, 198).—There are scores of books 
on this subject. Frost’s ‘Exercises in English 
Composition’ and Parker’s ‘ Treatise on English 
Composition’ ocour readily to me, because they 
have gone through many editions in this country 
during the past thirty or forty years, 

Gaston DE Bernevat, 

Philadelphia, 

When I was a boy, about the year 1837, Reid’s 
‘Composition’ was such a book as Mr. Watrorp 
considers to be a desideratum. CO. T. M, 


pe Prome” (7* §. iii. 348; iv. 17, 331, 
494).—I beg to thank your correspondents who 
have written on this subject. As I was the 
propounder of the query it would be unbecoming in 
me to offer an opinion myself ; but may I point out 
to Dr. Cayce and M, Gasc an instance of the 
use of ‘‘nom de plume” by a French writer which 
I have just met with? In the glossary to the 
‘Modern French Reader, Prose, Senior Course, 
edited by MM. Charles Cassal and Théodore 
Karcher (Triibner & Co., 1885), is the following: 
“Saintine, nom de plume de J. X. Boniface, 
romancier, publiciste, et auteur dramatique, 1798- 
1865,” &c. The glossary, for which M. says 
he is solely responsible, bas a separate title-page, 
dated 1881. May I ask M. Gasc to kindly give 
an opinion upon this; and also to say why the 
phrase ‘‘nom de guerre”—which I believe the 
French do use—is better than “nom de plume”! 
Scott has “ nom de guerre” in ‘ Quentin Durward,’ 
chap. iii. Does Thackerary, who was fond of 
introducing French phrases in his books, use either 
**nom de guerre” or “ nom de plume”? 

The above-mentioned ‘ Modern French Reader’ 
is one of the pleasantest lesson-books I have ever 
seen. The editors certainly cannot be called 
“ ungracious pastors,” who “show us the steep and 
thorny way ” to knowledge. 

JonaTHAN 


Prosaist (7 §. iv. 369).—The word is not in- 
vented b lyle. It seems to grate upon the 
ear, and I think is manifestly defective in structure, 
being derived from prosaic instead of from prose, 
which is the thing wanted here. If we must have 
an unnecessary word of this sort to distinguish 
“versing and prosing,” let us introduce pr 
“poets and prosists.” I imagine the beau 
writers of “lyrical prose” would not like to be 
called prosers, or “ rbymers and prosers” would do 
very well for poets and prosemen. No amount 
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of authority can make prosaist a good word. 
Besides, dictionary makers are not authorities ; 
they only record the use of words—such use as 
custom and time have engendered. 


C. A, Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Webster-Mahn’s ‘ Dictionary’ gives the word, 
with the following example from “I. Taylor”: 
“Then comes Hannah More, an admirable prosaist.” 

Epwarp H, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“Dirty acres” §, iv. 466).—This expres- 
sion is employed also by T. Nabbes, in ‘ Covent- 
Garden ’:— 

“Dung. Ile sell some few dirty Acres, and buy a 
Knighthood; Ile translate my Farme of Dirt-all into 
the Mannor of No-place.”—Act I. sc, ii. vol. i., p. 10, 
Ho Works of Thomas Nubbes,’ A. H. Bullen’s edition’ 
The play was first acted in 1632. 

C. Birxseck Terry. 


“Orner” as a Prurat §, iv. 406).—The 
“some other” may be out of fashion gram- 
matically speaking, but it certainly is not so col- 
loquially, “Call again some other day” is a com- 
mon enough mode of excuse for not listening to an 
unwelcome visitor. The Revised Version is, to all 
intents and pu: , a nineteenth century pro- 
duction. In Acts viii, 34, and 1 Cor. xv. 37, 
“some other” is retained, and in the first-men- 
i it certainly sounds better than 
“another person,” as some hyper-critical revisers 
have it (e.g., Bowes and Doddridge, in their re- 
spective translations of the New Testament). In 
Acts xvii. 18 “other some” is also retained by 
the Revisers. Rosert F, Garpiner. 


In case of triumphant exposure of ignorance, it 
may be as well to state—what, perhaps, should have 
been done in the original note—that by certain 
grammarians other, in the expression ‘‘ some other 
of our English novels,” would be construed as an 
adjective. This would get rid of the difficulty as 
to number, but it would still leave the word open 
for consideration as a pronoun. It is in the latter 
capacity that I take it to be used by Beattie in the 
sentence quoted, and if this surmise is correct then 
the illustration of the Elizabethan form is perfect. 


Ts 
NB. omas Barnez, 


the ‘ Directorium Anglicanum,’ second edition, b 
Rev. F. G, Lee (London, 1865, Pi 64), “ The Boom 


the notes these passages are quoted: “Approaching 


come not with thy wrists extended, or thy 


fingers open : but make thy left hand as if a throne 
for thy right, which is on the eve of receiving the 
King. And having hollowed thy palm receive the 
Body of Christ, saying after it Amen” (S. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, ‘ Cat. Lect.,’ xxiii. 21). ‘‘ Let us ap- 
proach then with a fervent desire, and placing 
our palms in the fashion of a cross receive the Body 
of the Crucified” (Damascen., ‘ Orthodox. Fid.,’ 
lib. iv. c. 13). “These Catholic usages are en- 
dorsed by Bishop Sparrow. See‘ Rationale,’ p. 272, 
Lond., 1657” (p. 235, Lond., 1684). 
W. E. Buckey. 

The tradition referred to may have originated 
in the oft-cited injunction of 8, Cyril “to receive 
the Body of Christ in the hollow part of the right 
hand, supporting it by the left,” so that the hands 
are presented in the form of a cross, Wheatly 
gives Cyril’s ‘Catech. Myst.,’ 5, § 18, p. 300, as his 
authority (vide ‘ Rational Illustration of the Book 
of Common Prayer,’ chap. vi.). Sr. Switsix. 


In a foot-note in ‘Steps to the Altar,’ by the 
Rev. E. Scudamore, it is thus stated: “It was a 
custom in the primitive Church to receive in the 
hollow of the right hand, which was supported 
by the left crossed under it. When this plan is 
adopted it prevents the falling of any portion to 
the ground.” Crier er Aupax. 


Tue Grecory Famity 8. iii. 147).— 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Philip Spencer 
Gregory I am able to add another professor to 
the thirteen formerly enumerated by me as be- 
longing to this family. Isabel, daughter of David 
‘*of Kinnairdie,” married in 1681 “ Patrick Innes 
of Balnaboth, afterwards of Tillifour, who died in 
1697. Her eldest son John had a son Alexander, 
Professor of Philosophy at Marischal College” 
(‘Records of the Family of Gregory,’ 1886). Mr. 
Innes held office 1739-42, but had previously 
taught as assistant professor for three sessions. 

P, J. ANDERSON, 


Nursery Rayrme ii. 507; iii, 35).— 
Your correspondent supplies certain lines of a 
nursery rhyme. I did not tell my sister what 
these were, and found that our recollection of the 
rhyme agreed with M. A. M. H.’s, except that 
we had thought the third line was “when the 
wind be to blow,” and could not recollect 
the first line. ‘‘ Part” in M. A. M. H.’s version 
was “smart” in ours, and the Jast line ran— 

I’m dead, I'm dead, I'm dead indeed. 
The intervening lines I give, and, as my sister did 
not recollect lines 9 and 10, and thought I might 
have supplied “lower” and ‘‘ door” unintention- 
ally for the rhyme, I wrote to an old servant 
and asked for her version, which agreed in all 
respects with mine, except that she was not sure 
whether the word “rainbow” in the eighth line 
has not to be replaced by “ eagle.” Her daughter’s 
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friends had repeated a version in which it was 
“ eagle,” and it might have Pat the old rhyme out 
of her head, I give also other versions she 
sent me, the old servant's version coinciding with 
our recollection :— 
There was a man of double deed, 
Who sowed his garden full of seed, 
And when the seed [ wind] began to blow 
*Twas like a garden fall of snow, 
And when the snow began to fall 
*T was like a bird upon the wall, 
And when the bird began to fly 
*T was like a rainbow [eagle in the sky, 
And when the sky began to lower 
*Twas like a footstep [knocking] at my [the] door, 
And when the door began to crack 
"Twas like a stick about my back, 
And when my back began to smart 
*T was like a penknife at my heart, 
And when my heart began to bleed, 
I'm dead, I’m dead, I'm dead indeed. 
The daughter's two friends’ versions, both being 
Gloucestershire girls,* I give below, and shall mark 
the variation “ No, 2”:— 
There was a man in double deed (No. 2, double Dee) 
Who sowed his garden full of seed, 
And when the seed began to grow 
Twas like a garden full of snow 
And when the snow began to fall 
*Twas like « bird upon the wall, 
And when the bird ww did fly (No. 2, began to fly) 
*Twas like an eagle in the sky, 
And when the sky began to lower 
"Twas like a lion at the (No, 2, my) door, 
And when the door began to crack 
"Twas like a stick across your (No. 2, about my) back, 
And when your back began to smart 
*Twas like a penknife at your heart (omitted by No. 2), 
And when your heart began to bleed 
You ’re dead, and dead, and dead indeed. 
No, 2, And when my back n to bleed 
was like a chucky pig indeed.) 


I do not know what “‘ chucky” means. 
C. Corrmore. 
The Lodge, Yarpole, Leominster. 


Castor (7* 8. iv. 507).—No castors are to be 
seen in “the most elegant and useful designs of 
Household Furniture” given in Thomas Chippen- 
dale’s ‘Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director’ 
(1762). G. F. R. B. 


I can already answer one of the queries which 
I submitted under the above heading. I asked 
whether castors were known before the latter part 
of the last century. Writing in 1748, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu says, “‘ One of the ladies looks like a state- 
bed running upon castors” (‘A Lady of the Last 
Century,’ by Dr. Doran, 1873, p. 53). 

J. Drxon. 


Quvorr iv. 489).—This cromlech 
is said to be the finest in the district. Its position 


* Each girl wrote separately, one being at a distance 
from the other. 


is half a mile east of the church (Murray's ‘ Hand. 
book to England and Wales,’ 1878). According to 
W. H. Tregellas (‘ Guide to Tourists in Cornwall’ 
1887) “ Zennor Cromlech is probably the largest 
example in Europe,” but does not give its posi- 
tion; in the map it lies two miles (as the crow 
flies) direct east of Gurnard’s Head. G. 8. B. 


Durtock §. iv. 489).—Canon Taylor, in 
* Words and Places’ (p. 236, ed. 1873) writes :— 

«* The Celtic name of Durlock, more than a mile from 
the sea, means ‘ water lake,’ and indicates the proces 
by which the estuary was converted into meadow, This 
navigable channel, which passed between the Isle of 
Thanet and the mainland, has been silted up by the 
deposits brought down by the river Stour.” 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


There is a farm in Strathdon popularly known 
as Darlock, or Durlick. The real name is Dul- 
rick (the black hill). Is there any possibility of 
the r and / having interchanged in the cases men- 
tioned. J. A. McHarpr. 

Old Aberdeen. 


Lamsert Famity (7* iv. 347).—Ralph Lan- 
bert, D.D., Bishop of Meath, was married twice, 
first, to Susanna, only dau. of Smythe Kelly, Esq. 
(son of Capt. Kelly, of Portadown, by Judith, dau. 
of John Smyth, Esq., of Dundrum, co. Down), 
and, secondly, Aug. 4, 1716, to Elizabeth, dau, 
and heir of —— Rowley, but by her bad no issue, 
By his first wife the bishop had two sons and three 
daughters. The eldest son, Thomas, born 1700, 
died after 1716, probably in his father’s lifetime, 
the second son, Montague, an officer in the army, 
died 1740, leaving issue. The bishop’s daughters 
were married. He had several brothers and sisters, 
most of them married. If your correspondent 
wishes I can give many other particulars of the 
bishop's family. Y. 8. M. 


James II. ar Wetts (7 S. iv. 407, 
431, 495).—The ‘ Mémoires de Grammont’ contain 
an account of the visits of Charles II.’s court to 
Tunbridge Wells ; and Arnsinck, in his description 
of the place, says :— 

“Tt would seem that at this period there were no 
houses on the spot now called Tunbridge Wells, capable 
of affording the requisite accommodation. Such at least 
is the tradition, which records that the court took up 
their residence chiefly at two houses, yet in existence, 
though now occupied only by paupers, near the turnpike 
road at Southborough ; whilst others were accomm 
at Summer Hill, then the property and residence of Lord 
Muskerry. It is, however, to be observed, that there 
were at this time several houses in the vicinity of South- 
borough much better calculated for this purpose, which 
have been pulled down. There was one in particular of 

dimensions, adjoining to the spot now called Nen 
such Green, which was named Non-such House. It bas 
long since been destroyed, and the inn at Tunbridge and 
some adjoining houses, as report says, were built with the 
materials.” 
B. F. Scarvertt. 
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Street Tartors (7" iv. 449; v. 
13).—It is supposed by many that the three tailors 
of Tooley Street were a mythical creation of Can- 
ning (some say of O'Connell) during the agitation 
for the removal of Catholic disabilities, But this 
js not so; for although all three were not tailors, 
yet the men had a living existence, and the facts 
associated with them had an actual reality. 

The three men were John Grose, tailor, Tooley 
Street; Thomas Satterley, tailor, Neston Street ; 
and George Sandham, grocer, Bermondsey Street. 
The last was known by the sobriquet of “Spin- 
mischief,” from his irritating interterence in other 
people’s affairs. These three men were great local 
politicians—local dictators, in fact—who met in 
the evenings, after business, at a public-house in 
the neighbourhood to discuss, over their pipe and 
glass, the affairs of their neighbours and of the 
pation, no subject being too great or too insig- 
nificant to escape their critical supervision, At 
the time when the Catholic Emancipation move- 
ment was at its height, the Tooley Street poli- 
ticians were agitated to the highest pitch, and, 
having a firm belief in their own powers and the 
righteousness of their cause, they resolved at one 
of their meetings to petition the Houses of Par- 
liament on the subject, and actually p a 
petition which commenced with the words, “ We, 
the people of England.” 

These facts were related to me more than thirty 
years ago by an old and much respected inhabitant 
of Tooley Street, Mr. John Brighton, now deceased ; 
but as some of the characters were then living, he 
bound me not to give publicity to the story until 
they had passed away. I, however, made a record 
of the facts as related to me by Mr. Brighton at 
the time ; and as the time has arrived when the 
confidence enjoined upon me need no longer be 
preserved, I send them for publication. 

Although the place of meeting and much of 
Tooley Street have been demolished of late years, 
there are, no doubt, many people still living in 
Bermondsey who remember these three busy- 
bodies. Ropert Hoes, 


Greek Inscription 8. iv. 367). —The word 
OAOKwNOC is probably the name of the owner 
ofthe amphora. Birch, in his work on ‘ Ancient 
Pottery,’ second edit., 1873, p. 329, mentions “a 

found at Girgenti, on the foot of which is 

the word XAPITQN, Chariton, probably a proper 
name.” This is not certain; and he adds, in a 
note, “The word also means ‘ of the Graces,’ i.e., 
the krater of the Graces.” But as Oloconos has 
no second meaning, it may be fairly assumed to be 
the name of the owner. It appears that the maker 
of a vase, if he inscribed his name, added the verb 
vev, which was rarely, if ever, replaced by 

the <rout of the later school of artists (Birch, 
P- 322), “ The artists, however, who designed and 


painted the subjects of the vases often placed their 
names upon their finest productions, accompanied 
with the words éypayev or éypade ” (Birch, p. 321). 
If this rule may be applied to amphora, the ab- 
sence of the verb may warrant the conclusion that 
Oloconos was neither maker nor artist. Hitherto 
the name has been taken to be in the nominative 
case, like KoAwvis, «.7.A. But it might 
be a genitive formed in -wvos, from ’OAdxwy, as in 
the names K x.7.A. On this bypo- 
thesis it might be the name of some magistrate in 
whose period of office the amphora was made, such 
inscriptions seeming to have been stamped by 
means of a label or seal. Birch, p. 137, has draw- 
ings of two, and says, “‘ The letters [ADONOX, 
‘of Jason,’ give the name of the magistrate dis- 
posed round the head of Apollo Helios, between 
the rays of the crown. Sometimes the month was 
added, and sometimes the preposition é7i.” These 
instances are from Rhodian amphore. Against 
this hypothesis must be admitted the fact that this 
amphora from Cyprus has no device, so that the 
most probable view is that the name is that of the 
owner, W. E. Bucstey. 


Surely OAOKwNOC, 4.¢., Holokonos or Olo- 
konos, is the genitive of the owner's or potter's 
name, J. J. 


Liddell and Scott give 6Aoxwviris, a plant with 
a knotted root, and xwvis (xdvos) is a conical 
water vessel (Hesych). This may explain Cox. 
Mater’s query. Mesuam, Colonel. 


Fremish Weavers §. iv. 508).—They 
have left traces of their residence in East Yorkshire 
in the street Flemingate, in Beverley, and in the 
name of the place Burton Fleming, near Bridlington, 
a few miles east of Weaverthorpe. A few of their 
names may be gathered from Poulson’s ‘ Beverlac." 
Beverley was celebrated for a brown cloth called 
burnet. Nicholas Fleming was Lord Mayor of 
York. W. C. B. 


Nores To (7" iv. 110, 255, 
515).—Mr. Axpis will find the Latin New Testa- 
ment of Erasmus, printed at Lyons in 1550 by 
Sebastian Gryphius, in the list of the editions of 
this version given by Masch, ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 
part ii., vol. iii. cap. iii. sec. ii. § xliii. A copy is 
to be found in the Orevenna Sale Catalogue of 
1789, p. 29, No. 106, and in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Bigotiana,’ part iii. p. 5, No. 157. Like the other 
editions of the version of Erasmus printed by Seb. 
Gryphius, it is an uncommon book, I have for 
some years ht, but without success, for a copy. 
To be complete, it ought to have at the end a tract 
of three pages with the following title, which I 
teke from my own copy of the edition of 1547: 
‘De Libris utriusque Testamenti, partim rejectis, 
aut non sine contradictione admissis, partim apo- 
cryphis ex Athanasio, tametsi mihi suspectus est 
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titalus.’ This tract, according to Baumgarten 
* Nachrichten von merkw. Biichern,’ cited by 
asch), first appeared in the edition of the Greek 
and Latin Testament of Erasmus given by Froben 
in 1522. Masch enumerates three editions of the 
Latin Testament of Erasmus as printed by Sebas- 
tian Gryphius, namely, in 1547, 1549, and 1550. 
To these I can add an edition of 1542 (in the La 
Valliére sale, 1767) and one of 1543 (in the Cre- 
venua sale). R. C. Caristre. 


‘Greater Lonpon’: an Inaccurate Quora- 
tion (7 S, iv. 407, 454; v. 14).—In spite of Mr. 
Pace, I am quite content to leave my version of 
the monument in Ilford Church just as it is, though, 
if it will make him the happier, I will omit the 
inverted commas, As for Mr. Detevinens, I 
thank him for his corrections relating to Strand- 
on-the-Green and Heston ; but I really must ask 
him to allow me, with all to maintain that 
I am right in asserting that Sir John Maynard is 
buried at Ealing. At all events, he died at Gunners- 
bury in 1690; and in the parish register of Ealing 
is the entry, “ John Maynard was buried the 3rd 
day of June, 1690.” I would add, however, that, 
kind as it is of these gentlemen to supplement my 
ignorance by writing on such matters to ‘N. & Q..,’ 
it would be far more kind to communicate 
them to me privately. It will be time enough 
to publish them to the world and to accuse me of 
carelessness when I have declined to pay heed to 
such communications. I am not above being 
taught, and my address can hardly be unknown 
to any of your contributors. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


seas over” §. iv. 526).—I think 
Apna is mistaken, “Jack,” with ‘‘a wife in 
every port,” may have changed the direction of his 
toast as he completed the moiety of his voyage, but 
any seafaring man will, I imagine, endorse m 
assertion that no connexion exists between “ half 
way over” and “half seas over.” The latter is a 
nautical trope, and signifies partial intoxication. 
A man “half seas over ” would be described in the 

lice reports as having “ been drinking, but not 

runk”; if drunk, he would be “ water-logged.” 
Conf, “ sprung,” to have one’s ‘‘ jib well bowsed,” 
to be ‘‘ three sheets in the wind,” “ channels 
under,” &c. Frank Fowks. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


First Intropuction or Gincer into 
(7™ S. v. 7).—There was once a poet and play- 
writer named William Shakspere, who I think 
lived before the eighteenth century, and he certainly 
had acquired in some manner the conviction that 
ginger was “hot i’ the mouth.” The first mention 
of ginger which I have myself found in the records 
is in 1243, when Henry IIT. orders “‘ six bales of 


gingiuere” to be imported for his hostel. In 1955 
he requires one bale of “ zinziberis,” and “ ung 
quatron’ zinziberis” in 1258 for the queen’s uss, 
Edward I. imports 5024 Ib. of it in 1288, Halfs 
quarter of ginger and cinnamon, price one 
three fathings, are purchased for Prince John of 
Eltham in 1326. Edward IIT. laid in 2541b,, a 
14d. per pound, in 1330. Hugh Le Despenser the 
elder, in his petition concerning the Earl of Ian. 
caster’s depredations on his property, presented to 
Parliament in 1321, particularly laments the 
destruction of a chessboard ‘‘faitz de noitz Mugs 
dune part, et de la racine de gingiure lant,’ 
Among the items of a cargo brought to England 
from Genoa in 1379 are “ 2 ollas zizing’ virid’, aqua 
limonis, 22 belas +. scriuabil’, unam casseram 
succurri candid’.” It is not easy to suppose, after 
this, that the eighteenth century witnessed the 
introduction of ginger into England. 
HERMENTRUDE, 

“Gin toons to have been well known in England 
even before the Norman Conquest, being often referred 
to in the Anglo-Saxon leech-books of the 11th century, 
It was very common ‘in the 13th and 14th centuries, 
ranking next in value to pepper, which was then the 
commonest of all spices, and cost on an averge about 
ls. 7d, per Ib.”—‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ ninth 
edition, s, v, “ Ginger.” 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Surely Woodvile can hardly be considered 
an authority on this subject when he speaks 
of ginger being first brought to England early is 
the eighteenth century. It was some time before 
that epoch when the second carrier had “a gammou 
of bacon, and two razes of ginger, to be delivered 
as far as Charing Cross.” H. J. Movs 

Dorchester, 


Goutp Famity (7@ 8. iv. 509).—The Gonlds 
were armigert here at the period mentioned by Mn 
A. Govtp; and Gabriel ld, master of Trinity 
Free School in 1668, was very likely son @ 
Christopher Gould, master 1632, who again may 
have been collaterally connected with the Goulds 
first named. I do not see, however, that Chris 
topher and Gabriel can have belonged to the mais 
or senior line of that family. The registers of 
Dorchester St. Peter begin only in 1653; and, 
from several entries in the same respecting ! 
I judge that to have been their parish. In this 
case Gabriel Gould’s baptismal certificate cannot be 
obtained. I am writing with Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset 
and a contemporary MS. copy of the Dom 
Visitation of 1623 before me. The name survive 
here. H. J. Movts. 


Femaue Sartors iv. 486, 536).—Aurm 
says that further information on this point # 
desirable. The following, which I find among a] 
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eattings, is from the Paris correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph :— 

“The Paris Prefect of Police has for some time past 
allowed several women to wear male attire. Among these 
isa female from Marseilles, who is blessed with a hirsute 
appendage on her chin which would do honour to an ath- 
jetic sapeur, This woman was, of course, followed by a 
crowd of «mall boys whenever she appeared in public, and 
her full, flowing beard, resting on a bodice instead of ona 
waistcoat, caused men, women, and children to stare at 
ber in bewilderment, At last the bearded women resolved 
to discard the petticoat for ever, and to don the panta- 
loons of the stronger sex. To this intent she made an 
application to the Prefect of Police, which was granted 
stonce, The woman may now be seen in certain Paris 
cafés attired as a man, and in order to do away as much 
as possible with the real nature of her sex she has 

the masculine habit of smoking pipes. 

“The other women who are allowed to assume man’s 
habiliments are a few female painters or copyists, who 
work on high ladders in the picture galleries, and about 
half a dozen persons who have left off the proper garb of 
their sex for motives connected with health. On the 
other hand, there are three men in Paris who are allowed 
towear female costume for the pu of concealing 
certain physical infirmities. Since Medene Dieulafov 
pol pe the Opéra Comique in the evening dress of 
a copurchic, M. Gragnon, the Prefect of the Police, has 
recalled to his subordinates the edict issued by Dubois in 
the sixteenth Brumaire towards the end of Year VIII. of 
the First Republic, that is to say, Nov. 7, 1809, against 
the wearing of men’s clothes by women. But nobody has 
been punished, and it is probably in view of this leniency 
that some females continue to appear in public dressed as 
men, while the Prefect is himself continually pestered 
with applications from women who want to walk about 
Paria in male attire like Georges Sand, and who allege 
medical motives, which M. Gragnon prudently and diplo- 
matically professes not to understand. But if Madame 
de Valeayre's proposed petition to Parliament be rejected, 
as it undoubtedly will be, that belligerent dame will at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing that she will have 
given another impetus to the prevailing fashion among 
her countrywomen of making their garments as masculine 
— —_ year, for instance, men’s felt hats have 

J y taken into wear by the ladies, and the 
bes been frequently ab for the hatter, 
In these circumstances it may be safe to predict that the 
days of the divided skirts, at least, are not far off.” 


W. J. FirzParrick. 


Parish (7 §. iv. 
368, 490).—An account of this church, with an en- 
ring, will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
June, 1834. I shall have pleasure in forwarding 
an illustration to your correspondent. 
J. B. Mornis. 


For a view of the old structure see Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1834. The sketch is taken, apparently, 
from the north, and shows a nave, aisle, chancel, 
and porch. There is little else to notice, except a 
fine Decorated east window. The low dwarfed spire 
is after the usual Sussex style. 

F. 8. Swett, M.A. 


or Dr. (7% 8. iv. 427). 
~The anecdote concerning Dr. Franklin's story 


of the criticisms on a hatter’s signboard is so 
good that it can never grow old. It is as true 
of that sage as of Cleopatra that “age cannot 
wither nor custom stale his infinite variety.” But 
had Mr. Hattiwett-Patuires given any fraction 
of his Shakespearian research to American litera- 
ture, he could not have doubted for a moment 
whether the hatter’s signboard criticisms ‘‘ had 
ever been printed.” He would have noted them 
in Jefferson (‘ Works,’ viii. 500) and Frank- 
lin (* Writings,” i. 407). But the anecdote 
occurs in connexion with the declaration of 
American independence—a phrase as repulsive 
to British ears as Waterloo to French, and so 
likely to make them deaf to every detail concern- 
ng James D, Butuer. 
adison, Wis., U.S, 


War Menpats (7 §. iv. 449, 471, 518).—Bars 
for engagements are to be found on Peninsular 
war medals when the honours for the same are 
not borne on the standards or colours of the regi- 
ment to which the soldier belonged. This is ex- 
plained by the man having been on detachment 
duty, and it would apply particularly to men serv- 
ing in the cavalry. Even the officials’ rolls are not 
certain test. A medal belonged to Capt. Grigg 
which, although its bars did not agree with those 
named on the roll, was as issued. It is presumed 
that it had been returned for correction, but that 
the entry had been left intact (see catalogue). The 
88th Regiment claim to be entitled to the honour 
‘* Pyrenees.” In this case the men would have the 
bar. Sropent. 


iv. 67, 215, 375).—Is your 
correspondent S. acquainted with a description of 
the Alps and their glaciers in J. A. Roucher’s poem 
‘Les Mois’? I do not know what Frenchmen 
generally think of Roucher’s poetry, but this de- 
scription seems to me very fine. It is quoted in M. 
Chapsal’s ‘ Modéles de Littérature Frangaise, ou 
Morceaux choisis en Prose et en Vers’ (Hachette 
et Cie.). If S. cannot easily meet with this descrip- 
tion, I shall be very happy to copy it for him if he 
will let me know. Poor Roucher was unfortunate 
enough to get into the path of that fearful, though 
withal purifying tornado, the French Revolution, 
and he died on the guillotine in the last month of 
the Reign of Terror, JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Bosstick (7 §. iv. 508).—In a list of cant 
terms and phrases given in George Parker's ‘ Life’s 
Painter of Variegated Characters,’ 1789, pp. 139- 
180, there is this entry on p. 162, “ Bobstick of rum 
slim. That is a shilling’s worth of punch.” 

Gro, L, APPERSON, 

Wimbledon, 


Camsripce University Lire 1550 S, 
iv. 486).—The extract from Lever’s sermon is well 
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known, and has not been overlooked by Mr. Words- 
worth in his work on ‘ University Life in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’ Cambridge, 1874. The passage 
will be found by consulting the index under 
** Lever.” This book is a treasury of information 
on the subject of university life. 

W. E. 


Topias (7™ S, iv. 507).—A burgess 
of Dumbarton of this name married, circa 1550, 
Agnes, eldest daughter of John Montgomery, of 
Hesilhead, and niece of the author of ‘ The Cherry 
and the Slae.” Mary Montgomery, heiress of 
Hesilhead and last of her line, married Macaulay 
of Ardincaple, whose daughter was the novelist’s 
grandmother. Siema, 


Hosstepenor (7 §. iv. 523).—Dr. Cuance's 
reference “ Phil. Trans. for 1885-6, p. 302,” needs 
amending. Phil. Trans. is the recognized abbrevia- 
tion for Philosophical Transactions. There is no 
note by Prof. Skeat in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1885-6. 


Hersert Rrx, Asst. Secretary R.S. 
Avrtuors oF Quotations Wantep (7" §. iv. 


East or west home 's best. 

The above is to be seen on a villa residence at Buck- 
hurst Hill, near the Congregational Church. Perhaps 
your correspondent might be able to get the author's 
name from the resident. T. R. Sieer, 

7% 8. iv. 450, 518.) 
I know not the way I am going, &c, 

This bymn will be found in the little volume of 
‘Spiritual Songs’ published many years since by the 
Bishop of Liverpool. It has here only two verses of 
eight lines each, and no authors’ names are given. Per- 
haps the bishop might be induced to say from what 
source he obtained it, if his memory retains the impres- 
sion through thirty years. HEARMENTRUDE, 

Is ascribed to Mra. Malcolm. Ww. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 

The Visitation of Middlesex, 1663 (College of Arm 

D. 17). Edited by Joseph Foster. age | printed.) 
Durham Visitation Pedigrees, 1575, 1615, 1666. (Edited 

and printed as above.) 
Tuxse are two of Mr. Foster’s most important recent 
contributions to genealogical and heraldic literature, and 
each has its special point of interest, The ‘ Middlesex 
Visitation of 1663-4’ bad so long ago as 1820 been made 
known in print by the late Sir Thomas Phillipps among 
his various, always rare, and now often practically inac- 
cessible Middle Hill Press publications, But Sir 
Thomas's edition, even had it been more generally acces- 
sible, was unfortunately defective in accu as Mr. 
Foster found on becoming possessed of the MS. from 
which he has printed the present edition. We have 
now, therefore, two editions of this Visitation, and the 
student of genealogy may be congratulated on this acces- 
sion to history. The pedigrees in ‘ The Middlesex Visita- 
tion, 1663-4,’ are usually brief, but they are of more than 
ordinary value to the genealogist, from the well-known 


circumstance of London and its immediate doar. 
hood having, for more than the two centuries to which wy 
here go back, been a common point of attraction for the 
active and stirring younger sons of families from aij 
parts of England, and, since the Jacobean era, at least, 
from Scotland also. Nor are the United States withog 
an interest in the ‘ Middlesex Visitation,’ which 
several generations of the Garfields of Teddington, whily 
our own country cousins from Northamptonshire will be 
found pointing to recent illustrations of this Presidential 
surname in olden Northamptonshire in the pages of 
Northamptonshire N. & Q. The close interdepend. 
ence upon each other of genealogical studies in the 
various parts of the United Kingdom and of the Unite 
States is, indeed, a lesson strongly enforced by 
such publication as those now before us. Of the plan 
upon which Mr. Foster has proceeded in his‘ Durkan 
Pedigrees’ we must say that weshould have preferred, for 
clearness, changes of type, showing at a glance to which 
particular Visitation any given portion of a i 
should be referred, The attestations seldom suffice for 
this purpose, nor are they usually to be found in suff. 
ciently close connexion with the parts to which they 
refer, and which alone they authenticate. Subject t 
these drawbacks, which we regret that Mr. Foster did 
not see his way to avoiding, the Durham volume, m 
offering to his own native school of genealogy, is of 

ial value from the number and extent of the Visite 
tlons comprised. We have, naturally, in the ‘Durham 
Pedigrees’ a certain infiltration of Scottish blool, 
evidenced by such names as Boswell, Lister, Maxwell, 
Rutherford, &c., and for which further evidence might 
be adduced, for the north of England generally, from 
the valuable publications of the Yorkshire Archzological 
Association and kindred societies. We cannot but wish, 
indeed, that some system ‘of references to Visitation, 
county histories, and publications of local archzological 
societies, and local Notes and Queries, could have bem 
adopted by Mr. Foster both in his Durbam and Middle 
sex volumes. A few such references there are in eth, 
we gladly admit, but they are brief, few and far betwee, 
and for the most part confined within narrow limit, 
We believe that any Visitation printed with such ag 
tem of references would be of great use and be widely 
appreciated. 


Monastic London: an Analytical Sketch of the Monks and 
Monasteries within the Metropolitan Area during te 
Centuries 1200 to 1600, By Walter Stanhope, (Re 
mington & Co.) 

Tux monastic houses which were in England at the tim 

when reigned that Tudor “‘ whom we must, with all his 

faults, call great,” have had very hard things sid d 

them by after generations. Generations, like indiv- 

duals, are apt to take up unreasoning prejudices against 
things and people whom they only imperfectly understand. 

In a great measure the misconception that has arisen # 

to the way in which the monastic houses were oF 

ducted was brought about by the lies invented by Heary 

VIIL.’s visitors. Abuses no doubt there were, ant 

abuses of a very grave nature; but that the religiow 

orders had turned their houses into the sinks of iniquity 
that we are told by some writers they did, scarcely 
in this day needs refutation, If it did, we should recom 
mend all those persons who hold what may be called tht 

“ glorious Reformation ” point of view to read Mr. Stat 

hope's book on the monasteries in and near London. Noos 

can read it without gaining much valuable information, 

Mr. Stanhope writes with the spirit of a true historisn: 

he has not sat down and compiled a book asa speci 

pleader, but has given us aclear statement of certain 
important facts, We have only one fault to find witt 
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; and unfortunately he has much impaired 
pears of his book by it. He gives his reference 
jna very imperfect manner. On page 92 he refers to 
“Froude’s ‘History of England’ ’ and “ Fosbrooke’s 
‘British Monachism,’” edition, chapter, and page are 
not given, and so it is almost useless for the reader to try 
to find the Would it be too much to ask him 
tocorrect this and similar errors in a new edition! Why 
does not Mr. Stanhope give us a work on the whole of 
the English monasteries? It would be « useful and 
mjuable addition to the literature which has gathered 
round the remains of what was once one of the most 
powerful agents for progress in the world. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronetage, together with Memoirs of the Privy 
Councillors and Knights, By Sir Bernard Burke, C.B., 
LL.D., Ulster King of Arms, (Harrison & Sons.) 

Conrarnine as it does all the Jubilee creations of the past 

year, this, the fiftieth edition of this all-important work, 

is bulkier than any of its predecessors, To the merits of 

a work to which the genealogist and the historian natur- 

ally turns we annually testify. Not easy is it, indeed, to 

find anything new to say concerning a book which has 
stood the test of fifty editions. Genealogies ere ticklish 
matters with which to concern oneself, and some of these, 

Scotch genealogies especially, cause some strong diver- 

of opinion. So far, however, as regards what is 
and accepted Sir Bernard's “ monumental ” work is 
authoritative. In the compilation of the latest edition 

Sir Bernard has, as heretofore, been assisted by his son 

and private secretary, Mr. John BE. Burke. His obliga- 

tions are, moreover, once more acknowledged to Sir 

Albert Woods, Garter; to Lyon King of Arms; and to 

Somerset Herald, Twelve additions to or alterations in 

the peerage, including the Connemara creation, which 

preceded the Jubilee celebrations are chronicled, and 
eighteen names are added to the baronetage, As it 

ns, the first name in the book, the order of which 
is alphabetical, is Abercorn, the dukedom of which 
changed hands during the past year. With the exception 
of the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos and the Earl of 

Verulam, the Duke of Abercorn is the only peer who en- 

joys distinct peerages in the three kingdoms. Under this 

heading, as well as any other, including even the great 
historic house of Derby, the thoroughness and extent of 
the information supplied can be traced. To readers of 

‘N. & Q,,’ however, all this is a thrice-told tale, and our 

task is —— in mentioning the reappearance of 

a work which has encountered much opposition and little 

serious rivalry, 


Sherryana. By F. W. C. Illustrated by Linley Sam- 
bourne. (Privately printed. . 
Reapers of ‘N. & Q.’ will find in this quaintly and 
a illustrated volume some pleasant gossip on 
jerez, its bodegas, its life, and on other matters con- 
cerning the growth and consumption of sherry. His- 
torical and philological subjects are treated with a light 
hand, and the whole constitutes very pleasurable read- 
ing. A privileged or an appreciative few will recognize 
the initials as of occasional and welcome appearance in 
pages. 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by Alfred W. Pol- 
lard. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Tux lovely Elzevir volumes of Messrs, Kegan Paul & Co. 
look even more like the works of their great predecessors 
how that the old system of marking the year with the 
quaint M’s and D’s affected by seventeenth century 
printers is adopted. Tho eminently desirable volume 
now issued consists of a second selection from the ‘Can- 
terbury Tales,’ including the ‘ Tale of Sir Thopas,’ the 


* Monkes Tale,’ &c.,—all, indeed, that can be issued for 
general circulation. Mr. Pollard claims for his text, whieh 
is compiled by taking from various MSS. the reading 
which most nearly conforms to modern orthography, 
that it may have some small critical value, It is at least 
well suited for general perusal, With its useful glossary 
this edition of C *s selected tales may be commended 
for utility as well as for handiness and beauty. 


The Names of those Persons who Subscribed towards the 
Defence of the Country at the Time of the Spanish 
Armada, 1589, and the Amount each Contributed, 
With Historical Introduction by T. C. Noble. (Pri- 
vately printed.) 

Tuis list of names, the interest of which can scarcely 

be overestimated, is arranged under counties. It is re- 

printed from the scarce quarto copy of 1798, the genuine- 
ness of which, though the original cannot be found, is 
abundantly proven, To all concerned in topographical 
and historical pursuits and kindred subjects it is a work 
of extreme importance. The list is accompanied by an 
admirable historical introduction by our contributor Mr. 

T. C. Noble, of 110, Greenwood Road, Dalston, to whom 

applications must now be made, 


Johnson.—History of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by George Birk- 
beck Hill, D.C.L. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Aut who have made any acquaintance with Dr. Hill's 

magnum opus will hear with pleasure that he has edited 

‘Rasselas’ for the ‘‘ Clarendon Press Series.” By hisedition 

of Boswell’s life Dr, Hill has fairly established his claim 

to be the Johnsonian scholar of the day. The present 
edition of ‘ Rasselas’ leaves little to be desired. The intro- 
ductory sketch of Johnson’s life, slight though it is, is 
admirably written, the notes at the end of the volume 
are judiciously made, and the text is excellently printed, 


We have received the second part of an historical 
paper concerning St. Thomas's Hospital, reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. The 
first part, read in 1882, comprised the account from 
about 1200 to 1508, and gave the words of a sermon or 
address of 1228, by Bishop de Rupibus, on behalf of the 
new hospital, built instead of the former just destroyed 
by fire. It gave also many early historical references. 
The account in this second part comes down from 1508 
to the foundation of Guy's, which grew out of the older 
hospital. The fund tal idea of Thomas Guy in his 
good work was that the sick poor had not time allowed 
for complete recovery, or that the diseases were some 
incurable, or rather that the majority of them required 
a much longer time for recovery. Hence he called his 
foundation the Hospital for Incurables, of which a 
quaint picture with that title is in the Crace Collection. 
in other words, it was originally intended to be a con- 
valescent hospital for the reception of the classes re- 
ferred to, whether from St. Thomas's or other hospitals, 
or from the people direct. 


A sixtH edition of The Household of Sir Thomas 
Moir, » be author of ‘Mary Powell,’ reaches us from 
Messrs. Roper & Drowley, of Ludgate Hill, 

THE new issue of the Royal Navy List, edited by 
Lieut.-Col. Lean, has been published by Witherby & Co. 
Such special features as recording the services of officers 
recommend it strongly. 


We are glad to draw attention to the Archeological 
and Historical Sub-section of the International Exhibi- 
tion of Industry, Science, and Art, to be held in Glasgow 
during the present year. Objects of prehistoric times, 


illustrative of Scottish art, or household and personal 
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use, historical portraits, &c., will be exhibited by the 
sub-section, the proceedings of which cannot but have 
great interest for our readers. An influential sub-com- 
mittee has been appointed. Communications should be 
addressed to Mr, James Paton, at the Corporation 
Galleries, Glasgow. 


AMotices to Correspanvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
*P ar. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 

ead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


A. L, Skerry (“ Christmas Carols "’).—See‘ N. & Q,’ 
4th, 5th, and 6% 8. passim, where you will find very much 
information on the subject. 

CornicEnpuM.—7 §, iv. 449, col, 2, line 13, for 
“ Keyner” read Keynes, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 

W ANTED, COPIES of NOTES ayp QUERIES, 
No. 51, si XTH SERIES, for which 1s. 6¢. each will be given. 
Notes and Queries Office, 22, Took's- 


—Address JOUN 0. FRANCIS, 
court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-iane, B.C. 


W NOTES ayp QUERIES, Fourth, 
and Seventh Series, Indened.—C. H. OSWALD, $26, 


YPE-W RITING.—MSS., Documents, 
Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Remington or 

the Hemmené riter with speed and accuracy.—34, Southamp- 

ton-street, 8 Manager, Miss FARRAN .—Pupiis Taught. 


VY PE-W RITIN G.—Authors’ MSS., Tales, 
Pamphlets, &¢., COPIED quickly and neatly.— for terme 


ai address J. WATSON, 16, Cautiey-avenue, Clapham 
VN R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 

and ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of 
Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 


Transfer of Literary Property carefully conducted. fe Upinicus 
obtained. Twenty years’ experience. ighest references. Consulta- 
tion free.—la, Paternoster-row, B. 
NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
ASGOW, 


SCOTTISH ARCH OLOGICAL AND ee SECTION. 
A Building, separate from the main Exhibition block, sisti 


QUARTERLY EVIEW, 
No. 331, is published THIS D. 
Contenta, 

1. DARWIN'S LIFE and LETTERS. 

2. The ROMAN CATHOLICS in ENGLAND, 

3. SOME LESSONS of PROSPERITY and DEPRESSION. 
4. LAYARD’S EARLY ADVENTURES, 

5. The MAMMOTH and the FLOOD. 

6. CABOT’S LIFE of EMERSON. 

7. The CRUISE of the MARCHESA, 

8. LORD CARTERET. 

9. LANDED ESTATES and LANDED INCOMES, 
10. The CONTEST with LAWLESSNESS. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, 
Pus EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 341. 

Contents. 
1. MEMOIRS of the PRINCESS DE LIGNE. 
2. SIDEREAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
3. The TITHE QUESTION. 
4. JACKSON’S DALMATIA and the QUARNERO. 
5. POLITICAL CLUBS. 
6. A FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 
7. KINGLAKE’S INVASION of the CRIMBA. 
& The WORKS of MR. RUSKIN. 
BALLANTYNE’s LIFE of CARTERET. 
10, The BATTLE for the UNION. 

Londen : GREEN & Cv. 


Part XL, JANUARY. 
HE MON THLY CHRONICLE of NORTH- 
COUNTRY LORE and LEGEND. 17 Illustrations. 
Contents for JANUARY. 
GEORGE COOPER ABBES. With Portrait by W. B. Scott. 
The TOAD in a HOLE. By James Clephan. 
SIR GUY the SEEKER. COCKLE PARK TOWER 
The COCKLE PARK TRAGEDY. THOMAS BEWICK. 
NEVISON the HIGHWAYMAN. By Lieut.-Col. J. R. Campbell, 
The RIDE to YORK. HEXHAM TOWN and ABBEY 
The BATTLE cf HEXHAM. 
WILLIAM EMERSON, MATHEMATICIAN. 
SPEED’S PLAN of NEWCASTLE. 
The STREETS of NEWCASTLE. Introductory. 
The NEWCASTLE and CARLISLE RAILWAY. 


of MARK "twixt TYNE and TWEED. By 
Mary Asteli— Henry Atherton—George Clayton A’ 


The OLD DRAGON, HARROGATE. 


The NORTH COUNTRY of SONG. By John Stokoe~ 
*The Twelve Days of Christm 


and COMMENTARIES ‘A Welsh Mais’ 
Mr. Ruskin at Wallington; Habitations 
in Great Britain. 


NORTH-COUNTRY WIT and HUMOUR. 
NORTH-COUNTRY OBITUARIES and OCCU RRENCES. 
*,* Vol. L., handsomely bound in gold and colours, price 8s., now realy 


With the FEBRUARY Jani 15) the Picture of 
* UNOLE TOBY and his LITTLE teks will be be presented gratis. 
To prevent disappointment early 

edition being pearly subscribed for already. 


WALTER SCOTT, ; and 84, Warwick-lans, 


of 
& reproduction of the Ancient Bishop's Osstie of Glasgow, is to be 
devoted to illustrations of the Archwology and History of Scotland. 
No artificial light will be allowed within the building. 
The Collections will comprise :— 
L. A General Collection, illustrative of the prehistoric times, and 
of the progress of ‘the arts in, and of the history and social 
Ci, 
IL. The 
and royal 


acobite 
111. ‘Somer’ Collection : illustrations of old Glasgow, its 
tthe notable na important and public bodies. the 
ecretar Committee, Mr. JAMES PATON, 


dant 


: objects illust of the life of Mary 
and of adh of the 


HE “BACON - SHAKESPEARE CONTRO- 
VERSY —Bacon’s, Metaphors Shak ‘Shaki 
* Hamlet’ and Bacon's *‘ Advancement Learning 
and other papers. See JOURNAL of 


Nos. 5. Une Shilling. Published by GEURGE 
street, Covent-garden, London. 


Gratis on application, 
A CHAPTER from the BOOK called the 
INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN DON QUIJOTEde la MANCHA, 
which by some mischance has not till now printed. | 
GEORGE REDWAY, York-street, Covent-garden. 
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